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ABSTRACT 

This report outlines the basic characteristics of 
native languages in Ontario, the degree to which they are being 
naM ained, and the aspirations of native people for their future 
developnent . The report covers only the Algonquian and Iroquoian 
families of languages spoken in Ontario for nany generations and 
still spoken at present, including Cree, Ojibwe* Potawatomi, 
Delaware, Mohawk, Oneida, Seneca, Cayuga, Onondaga, and Tuscarora* 
The report outlines: .(1) the characteristics of the languages; (2) 
demographic informati'^n Concerning language affiliation, numbers of 
speakers, patterns and geography of language switching, and Metis and 
non<-statu8 Indian groups; (3) literacy statistics; (4) the 
administration of native affairs; (5) objectives for native ^ 
languages, including organizations and projects concerning the 
preservation and maintenance of native languages; and (6) native 
language development activities in and through churches and religious 
groups, commerce, broadcasting, the newspapers, adult education, 
government interpretation and translation, cultural centers, 
research, community language use, the use of syllabic typewriters and 
the provision for native language telephone services. A bibliography 
is included, and Native Language Advisory Committee documents and 
submissions to the Ontario Royal Commission on tbe Northern 
Environment are appended. (MSB) 
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*The earth is like a great heart for all things living, and 
we make up only a very small |>art of it. Take eare of it as 
you wottkl take eare of yourself. The earth works tike a 
heart and if it ever stops beating, all mankind will die. 
The Qjibway language is a very great language and 
blends with a natural relationship with the Universe. In 
it are naturalistic and humanistic concept to give us 
meaning that relates to human and natural behaviour, 
but with far more axpression than many other languages. 
The power of speech is a great gift, and serves as a 
messenger of the spirits....When the language dies, the 
way of living dies with it. Sadly such a passing of time 
goes unnoticed.** (Chief Gabriel Echum. Ontario. 
Hearings of the Royal Commission on the Northern 
\ Environment. Geraldton, November ^8, 1977. P 1361) 
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ExMUtive Summary 



This report outlines the basic characteristics of Native languages in Ontario, the 
degree to which they are being maintained, and the aspirations which Native people have for 
their development in the Aiture. Only those Native languages which have been spoken in 
what is now Ontario for many generations and which now have speakers living here are 
considered. Tha author does not relate the issue of language maintenance with that of 
cultural development, bt t Native views on that issue are reported. 

There are two Native language families in Ontario, the Algonquian and the Iroquoian. 
in the Algonquian language family, Old languages which are spoken in Ontario are Cree, 
Ojibwe, Potawatomi, and Delaware. In the Iroquoian language family there are speakers of 
Mohawk, Oneida, Seneca, Cayuga, Onondaga, and Tuscarora living in the province. All of 
these languages are as complex and varied as English or French in terms of their 
grammatical and lexical structures, as well as in the styles and functions in which they can be 
used. Although the languages within each Native language family are related, they are not 
necessarily mutually intelligible. ^he differencef between the two families are great, so that 
it would be as difficult for a speaker of Cayuga to learn Cree as it would be for an Bngtish 
speaker to learn Japanese. On most Ontario reserves, only one Native language is spoken, 
but there are exceptions. 

Approximately 7t per cent of Ontario status Indians are of Algonquian ancestry, and 
29 per cent Iroquoian. Figures from the 1981 Census of Canada show that Ojibwe is the 
language with the most reported mother tongue speakers 7565, Cree is next with 7370, and 
other Algonquian languages show 105, all Iroquoian languages as 545, and ''other Indian**, 
6325. According to a report (rom the National Museum of Man, only Cree and Ojibwe in 
Ontario are not in danger of extinction on the basis of the number of estimated speakers. 

A comparison of the 1971 and 1981 census figures on mother tongue and the language 
most often spoken in ihe home among ethnically Native people in Ontario indicates that 
Native languages are being consistently given°up in favour of English atthe rate of 25 to 30 
per cent among Native mother tongue speakers. There is no reciprocal '^nd to the adoption 
of Native languages among £nglish*speaking Native people. In 1971, 42 per cent of Ontario 
Native people said that a Native language was their mother tongue. In 1981 the figure was 
15 per cent In 1971, 33 per cent «f those who decl{%red themselves ethnically Native said that 
a Native language was most often spoken in their home. In 1981, it was 12 per cent. Native 
language use tsmore frequent in isolated northern areas than in more southern communities. 

There are roman orthographies developed for all Native languages in Ontario. In 
addition, a syllabic writing system is used in many northern'communities among Cree and 
Ojibwe" speakers. Literacy in the Native languages is not much used for communication 
either within Native communities or among theni. However, uses are growing, the most 
notable of which is the use of Cree and Ojibwe syllables in IWawatay 'Newsi, a newspaper 
published by the Wa-Wa- fa Communications &»ciety. 

Native objectives for Native language development described In this report are 
unanimous in pressing for activities that would support the maintenance of the languages 
among speakers and Native language teaching to Native students who do not speak them 
now. The focus of attention is on schooling in which Native languages can be supported or 
introduced. Teacher training, curriculum and materials development^ and other support 
facilities for education are advocated. In addition, there 1^ an expressed need for other aspects 
of language support, suth as Native community awareness of the value of Native languaKes, . 
the development of dictionaries and similar language resources, technical facilities (e.g. 
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typewriten, letraaet* and oth«r publithing tools), brotdeasting programming in Native 
languagts, and training for translators and Interpreters. A number of authors have stated 
that Native identity is eloseiy linked with the preservation j>f the Native languages. 

in this report the published opinions of Native people and others with regard to.the 
development of Native languages are discussed. There is also a brief description given of 
Native language development activities thai are not reflected in published dccuments. The 
latter is given so that a full view of the impetus for the development of Native languages, 
through action as well as words, can be recognized in this account of Native views. 
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Thit paper is coneerned with the aboriginal languages of Ontario In conformity with 
"Current praetiee, the term **Native'ns used here to refer to aboriginal people, speciHcally tho^e 
people who inhabited North America in aSbut 1500 (that is> before the period of significant 
European migration to this continent) and their descendants. Thus thi term **Native 
language** refers to their lemcestral languages. The Native languages considered here are ohly 
those that have be^^ spoken in Ontario for generations and still have some speakers today. 
Thus, mention is not made of Native languages, which are indigenous to oth^r parts of North 
T America and are n<>w spoken in Ontario by a few Native people who moved td the province in 
this generation^ such as Inuktitut, Dogr1b» or Micmac. 'Also languages, such as Asstnibotne, 
which may have been spoken in OnUHo in the past but which now are only spoken elsewheres 
and Huron, which was spoken here at one time but now does not have any speakers, not 
.treated. . • 

This paper begins with a description of the main characteristics of On^rio's Native 
languages as they are both spoken and written. The degree to which they are being 
maintained in the face of the need to use. Canada's official languages is examined through 
estimates of the number of Nati ve<language speakers and through trends in language use, A 
brief outline is provided of the hiA^ry of the administration of Native affairs in areas affecting 
Native language. Recent expressions of Native aspirations regarding the development of 
Ontario Native languages are outlined and discussed. Finally, the use of language in 
education^ religion, regular community communications, and contact with large, non-Native 
institutions such as courts and hospitals are mentioned to indicate ways in which Native 
people and others are currently involved in developing Native languages. This paper does not 
formally examine the relationship. between the maintenance of Native languages and Native 
cultural devdlopment. 4iowever, such topics cannot be neglected. In this regard, David White 
of Walpole Island says: 



Issues concerning the relationship between Native languages and 
cultural development are very important, and cannot be ignored. 
Education, religion, economy, and government are parts of the totality 
of Native culture and will provide ultimately the question of language 
revival, maintenance, or its demise (David White» personal 
communication). 



In Ontario there are ten Native languages associated with two language families, 
Algonquian and iroquoian. Language families are groups of languages that are historically 
related and usually retain a common basis of grammar and vocabulary, but are distinct from 
one another in some ways. Examples are the Romance language family, whiclk subsumes 
French, Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, and others, and the Slavic language family, which 
subsumef Czech, Slovak, Polish, Russian, and others. The Algonquian and Iroquoian 
language families are even more different from each other than the Slavic languages are from 
the Romance since Slavic and Romance languages have a common relationship in their Indo* 
European background. There are marked historical and cultural differences between the two 
Native grou(» as well, but linguistic differences are not necessarily coextensive with culturot 
differences. «. 

Algonquian and iroquoian languages are rich, complex languages. They have rules for 
word and sentence formation as complicated as those of English or French. Thus, these 
languages camlet be considered '*primtttve'*. These rules differ not only from those of 
European languages b it also among the Native language families. This means, among other 
things, that it Would be as difucult for a speaker of an Iroquoian language, say Cayuga, to. 
learn (^ree,an Algonquian language, as it would for an English speaker to learn Japanese. 

All Nativ i languages have rich vocabularies and the means for expressing abstract 
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spcial and intellectual ideas. As does English* they also have various styles of expression to 
differentiate formal and informal speech, poetry, story telling, jokes, and so on. They can 
express mathematical and scientific ideas suitable to the technologies of the cultures they 
exist in^ In the Native languages that are dying out, some of the vocabulary and grammatical 
complexity of the language is typically reduced (Miller 197t; Bauman 1981). This 
phenomenod appears to occur because speakers tend not to retain^cdmplex grammatical rules 
or obscure lexical items if such forms are not in normal use. Among the Native languages 

, that are flouiishingi new grammatical forms and vocabulary are often created as a result of 
social or spontaneous linguistic change because all vital languages grow and develop as the 

, needs and culture of the speech community change. 

The Algonquian Languages 

The Algonquian language family is the largest of Canada's eleven Native language 
familiesjn terms of breadth of geographic distribution, number of speakers, and number of 
people who have one of these lanrniages as an ancestral language. Theterritory of the entire 
Algonquian language family extends from Labrador to the foothills of the. Rockies and from 
the solithem border of the Northwest Territories to the central United States. The 
Algonquian languages of Ontario are Cree, Ojibwe, Potawatomi, and Delaware. All of these 
languages are also spoken elsewhere on the contijient. Algonquian languages not spoken in 
Ontario include Micmac, Montagnais, Blackfoot, Fox, Menominee, and others. 

It is important to note here that there is no'one^ clear definition of what a language is. 
In this paper, the Algonquian and Iroquoian families are divided into languages on technical, 
linguistic grounds. However, some of the dialects of what is called Ojibwe here could be 
considered languages in their own right. For example, Odawa, a dialect spoken on^ 
Manitoulin Island and the no,cth shore of Lake Huron, is considered by its speakers to be a 
language separate from the rest of Ojibwe. Ojibwe dialects may also be associated with other 
languages. For example, the language spoken in and around Big Trout Lake is locally called 
Cree, although it can be considered Ojibwe on linguistic evidence. 

Cree is spoken along the James Bay and Hudson Bay coasts and in" two inland 
communities on tributaries of the Albany River along which Cree people from the coast have 
> migrated (see Map 1). There are two r^iain dialects used within Ontario borders; Moose Cree, 
which is spoken at Moosonee and Moose Factory, and Swampy Cree which is spoken 
elsewhere. There are lesser dialect distinctions among Ontario Swampy Cree speakers as 
well (Rhodes and Todd 1981:55). > . ^ 

The territory for Ojibwe is virtually the whole of the rest of U\e province <see Ma- 2K 
It can be divided into the six dialect areas shown, although there ft some controversy c cr 
these classiHcations (Rhodes and Todd 1981:54-5). M^p 3 shows the tiny Potawatomi- and 
Delaware-speaking areas. There are more Potawatomi. spei^kers around the (treat Lakes in 
the United States and in western states such as Kansas where the Potawatomi were driven by 
the U.S. government in order to make w'ay for settlers i^he eastern and mtdwestem states. 
Ontario Potawatomi speakers live in Ojibwe comfflunities and usually speak both 
Potawatomi and Ojibwe. The Ontario Detawares also have relatives in Oklahoma. Their 
settlements in Ontario were ef ^ablished soon after the American War of Independence, when 
Delawares accompanied the British allied lrt)quois into British North America. 

Traditionally Algonquian people are hunter-gatherers. Their nomadic way of life 
often took them many miles during their annual cycle through seasonally appropriate 
hunting and fishing grounds. Part of the cycle was spent travelling and hunting in small ' 
family groupings while at other parts of the year they met in larger groups. The fur trade, the 
establishment of reserves, compulsory, schooling, and other factors have influenced most 
Ai^nquian people to give up the nomadic existence, but some northern people still spend at 
least part of the year on the land. 

Farming practices also existed among southern Algonquian peoples, for example, the 
Potawacomi^ are 'sometimes called '*vhe melon growers'*. The Delawares have been called 




Map Two 
Distribution of OjlbweComniiuiiltloii 




**Mandainin**» the Qjibwe word for corn, even north of where corn can be grown. The Ojibwes 
probably had a farmer or two in wheir ancestry, given f^^mily names such as Manndamin, the 
Chief of the White Dog reserve (David White, personal communication). 

In light of this cultural structure and its patterns of intergroup contact, it is not 
surprising that most Algonquian languages have a number of dialects.. There is a continuum 
of linguistic variance from community to community so that each community is likely to have 
distinct patterns of speech that can easily be recognized by other speakers. People who come 
from one community can generally understand the speech of people from neighbouring 
communities but may have difHculty understanding people from increasingly distant places 
(John Nichch and Marguerite Mackenzie, personal communication). These patterns are 
disturbed to some extent by migration, marriage patterns, the spontaneous development of 
languages, and other factors. Of course, English and most other languages have dialect 
differences as well. But with Algonquian languages, no one dialect has emerged as the 
standard. The lack of a standard dialect allows for equal recognition and authority for all 
dialects, but creates difRculties in determining how to speak or write any text that is intended 
for all Crees or all Ojibwes. 

The Iroquoian Languages 

As a group, the Iroquoians extend from southern Ontario to the southern Appalachian 
states, and from the Appalachian mountains to Oklahoma. Outside of Ontario, most 
Iroquoians now live in New York State, North Carolina, Wisconsin, Oklahoma, or Quebec. 
The Ont/irio Iroquoian languages are Mohawk, Cayuga, Onondaga, Seneca, Tuscarora, and 
Oneida. The main Iroquoian language not represented in Ontario is Cherokee. 

Although some Iroquoian people, particularly the Huron, lived and travelled in 
southern Ontario from befor the time of first European contact, present Iroquoian patterns of 
residence were not established until after the American War of Independence. At that time 
some Iroquo'S of the Six Nations, who had been living in the Finger Lakes region, were given 
land in British North America along with other United Empire Loyalists. The main group, 
under the leadership of Joseph Brant, settled in the valley of the Grand River where they 
were given a stx*mile strip of land on each side of that river. Since 1784 this area has been 
considerably reduced. A second group under the leadership of John Deseronto settled at the 
same time on the Bay of Quinte. In addition there is the St.Regis reserve, which includes 
within its boundaries sections of Ontario, Quebec, and New York State. Also, a group of 
Mohawks from Caughnawaga in Quebec came to settle oa the Gibson reserve near Bala, 
Ontario in the early 1880s (see Map 4). 

Ur e many other North American Native groups, the Algonquians included, the 
Iroquois aependentty developed a sophisticated political confederacy among six of their 
tribal gruups: the Mohawks, Cayugas, Oneidas, T^iscaroras, Onondagas, and Senecas. Their 
long-established way of life based on horticultuiH.' as well as on hunting set them apart in the 
eyes of many Europeans and also gave them an ad vantage over other Native groups as traders 
or political intermediaries. When they moved to the new communities in C|ntario, they 
established large and relatively dense settlements, since they were not used to nomadic ways 
such as those required by the hunter-gatherer economies of the Algonquians. At present the 
Six Nations reserve, with 10 367 inhabitants, is Canada's largest in terms of population. 

Algonquians also had a complex clan system and a political alliances that sometimes 
Included the Senecas. Modem views of these political systems are often clouded by historical 
accounts, for example, by British accounts of Indians (mainly Iroquois) who were allied with 
them in wartime. Some Algonquian groups settled among the Iroquois in southern Ontario, 
namely the Mississauga of the New Credit and the Tateloes. The Delawares also had close 
connections with the Iroquois (David White, personal communication). 

Only Mohawks settled on the Bay of Quinte, on the St. Regis reserve, or at (jtbson, 
while members of all six tribal groups settled on the Grand River. Although the six groups 
originally were spread out in separate settlements along the Grand River, there are now two 
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reserves of Iroquoians In that area. One was established after Brant*s time near London, 
Ontario* for the Oneida people and the other around Brentford for the Mohawks, Cayugas, 
and Onondagas. \ few Tuscaroras and Senecas Uve on the Six Nations reserve, but most are 
in New York State. 

There are some dialect differences among Mohawk speakt^rs from the Six Nations 
reserve, the Bay of Quinte, St.Regis, and Gibson, but there is no problem of intelligibility 
among them. Mohawk is closely related to Oneida, so that there is a high degree of mutual 
intelligibility among speakers of those languages. Similarly, Seneca and Cayuga speakers 
understand each other quite well. Onondaga falls between these pairs of languages, so that 
Onondaga speakers can understand some Mohawk and some Seneca even though there is 
little mutual intelligibility between Mohawk and Seneca. Tuscarora is very different from 
the other languages and there is no mutual intelligibility (Hifkerson, Turner, and Hickerson 
1952). Apari from these patterns of mutual intelligibility, a number of Iroquoian speakers on 
the Six Nation;? reserve are fluent in more than one Iroquoian language. 

An Impoitant influence on Iroquoian language and cultural development is the 
religious movement begun at Uie turn of the nineteenth century by a Seneca man named 
**Ga«ne-o<li-yo** or Handsome Lake. The Six Nations had previously held religious beliefs 
that were supported and celebrated in their political and social system. The new code of 
behaviour advocated by Handsome Lake was consistent with the older beliefs but reaffirmed 
the need for adherence to strict moral standards. This religious movement remains strong 
today >%s the "longhouse** religion. Since its cer>imonies are still carried out in the Iroquoian 
languages. It provides an incentive for Native language development and retention among 
adherents. 

Summary 

Any Native language development plans for Ontario must take into account that there 
are ten different languages In the province. In addition, Cree, Ojtbwe, and Mohawk have 
internal dmlect divisions. None of Ontario's Native languages are standardized, that is, no 
one dialec., style of pronunciation, set of grammatical rules, or selection of vocabulary items 
is universally accepted for purposes such as public meata use, book editing, and so on. Also, 
all Native languages In Ontario are complex and as dtflicult to learn as any other language. 

These characteristics imply that a great deal of work at local levels Is necessary for 
most kinds of language development. Some of this work might be reduced slightly If dialect 
groups could work together to produce mutually satisfactory solutions, for example, a 
standardized writing systems that could be reed acceptably in two or more dialects. Such 
efforts could, however, create more tension '.hat. they would relieve if some groups felt that 
their local traditions were being neglected or deni|trated in favour of other groups. 

Geographically, the Native languages are distributed in Ontario so that most reserves 
have residents who speak only one Native language: This distribution, at least simplifies the 
problems of local language development. There are exceptions, however. There is some 
dialect and even language mixing in most communities because of intermarriage. Some 
communities are bilingual <for example, Constance Lake) because one group migrated into 
the territory of another. The multilingual situation on the Six Nations is unique, since it 
involves all the Iroquoian languages. 

In urban areas there is likely to be a mixing; of language and dialects among Native 
residents. In some cases, mixing of languages occurs in both federal and provincial schools 
and other facilities shared by several neighbouring reserves even though the reserves 
themselves may not be mixed linguistically, for example, the Standing Stone School on the 
Oneida reserve. This means that at least most local attempts at Native language 
development activities should be able to concentrate on one language. The possibility of 
mixed situations, especially in schools, should be kept In mind, however. 



Deniograpliic Information 



T) 1981 Census of Canada shows.tKat there were UO 060 people in Ontario who 
consider tnemaelves Native or partly Native in ancestry. They comprise 1.3 per cent of the 
total population of Ontario. Of these, 64 per cent claim to be status Indians, 35 per cent to be 
non-status Indians or Metis, and 1 per cent Inuit 

Language AfRUation 

It is important to be cautious when dealing with figures regarding language. Accurate 
tests of language proffeiehey are time^onsuming and expensive, so cArefuUy tested lan^age 
data on large populations i «e rare. Self reported langudge information should be treated 
carefully since various factors may influence people to give inaccurate information. Also, 
names for linguistic and cultural affiliation may be misleading. As Rhodes and Todd point 
out (1981:64), in several areas of Algonquian territory people have a name for the language 
they speak, but the linguistic evidence suggesU that their language really fits with that of 
another group. 

The easiest figures to deal with are those concerning the traditional affiliation of 
Native peoples with Native languages; in other words, those people who speak or whose 
ancestors spoke a particular Native language. These figures are easiest to gather because 
they do not involve any estimate of individuals* personal proficiency in the Native language. 
It would be useful to know the number of Native people wlwse ancestral language is Cree, 
Onei<|a, »tc., and how many in each category are status, noh-status, Metis, and so on. This 
information is valuable for projecting the number of people w^ho might be involved in Native 
language developmeut activities and what sources of financial and administrative support 
(given their status) might be available for such activities. Unfortunately, not all available 
statistics are divided and compared along the categories. 

Several years ago the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
(DIAND 1970) did a study of **linguistic and cultural affiliations" of status Indians across the 
country. In this study DIAND categorized bands by their traditional linguistic afiiliations 
without attempting to assess the linguistic abilities of individual rtiembers. There are some 
drawbacks to this study, particularly the lack of data on the humbers of speakers in 
communities in which several linguistic groups live together (Burnaby 1980: 18-19). Its 
virtue for the present study, however, is that it analyses information about ancestral 
language affiliation by province. Since the figures given are now out of date, percentages 
based on them are given here. Such percentages can be expected, to remain relatively 
constant even though real numbers change. 

On the basis of the 1970 DIAND study, then, 71 per cent of Ontario's status Indians 
were Algonquians and 29 per cent Iroquoians. Among the Algonquian group, 71 per cent 
were Ojibwe, 19 per cent Cree, 4 per cent Ottawa (Odawa), 2 per cent Potawatomi, 1.5 per 
cent Delaware, and I per cent Algonkin. Above, this author considered Odawa be a dialect of . 
Ojibwe and excluded Algonkiis because there are few of them in Ontario (although they are 
well represented in Quebec). Moreover, the 1970 DIAND study did not break down the Six 
Nations reserve copulation into separate linguistic groups. The following percentages, based 
on unpublished DIAND figures for the status Indian population in Ontario as of December 31 , 
1975, show the proportions of language ainiiations among Iroquois people. In Ontario 56.6 
per cent of Iroquoians were Mohawk, 17.5 per cent Oneidas, 16 per cent Cayugas, 5 per cent 
Tuscaroras, 3.5 per cent Onondagas, and 2 per cent Senecas. All these figures are for status 
Indians only. 
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Numbers of Speakers of Native Languages 

tt 18 even more a problem to establish who actually speaks the Native languages 
because, in addition to the problem of deciding on consistent language names and the 
appropriate affiliation of Native communities, on^ has to define proHciency in a language. 
Figures (torn an unpublished analysis of the 1981 Canadian census are used here to indicate 
numbers of speakers. As pointed out above, self*mported language data tends to be 
unreliable, but for present purposes the census figures provide more complete information 
than any other source. 

♦ 

In the 1981 census, of the total number of Ontario people who claimed to be ethnically 
Native, 78 per cent said that English was their mother tongue, 2 per cent said French, and 15 
per cent said a Native language. Three per cent of this total group satd that they spoke 
neither English nor French. The 1981 census allowed for people, i^articularly Native people, 
to be more specific about their mother tongue than did previous censuses. The Ontario Native 
language mother tongue figures are as foUows* 



Cree 


7370 


Ojibwe 


7565 


Other Algonquian 


105 


Athabaskan 


145 


Haidan 


60 


Iroquoian 


545 


Other Indian 


6325 


[nuktitut 


95 



Michael Foster of the National Museum of Man has used deonographic and 
ethnographic procedures to estimate the number of Native language speakers in Canada 
(Foster 1982: 7-16). In the chart below the figures from his report are for the entire country 
not just Ontario. General implications for Ontario can be drawn if one keeps mind that 
mostOjibwes and Mohawks and all Canadian Delawares, Potawatomis, and other Iroquoians 
live in Ontario. Only the Crees are outnumbered elsewhere in Canada. 



Langusige 


In Canada 


Outside Canada 


Total Speakers 


Delaware 


5-10 


less than 100 


less than 100 


Potawatomi 


100* 


1000 


1100 


Ojibwe 


30 000* 


10 000-20 000 


40 000-50 000 


Cree 


55 000 




55 000-60 OOO 


Tuscarora 


7 


40 


47 


Onondaga ^ 


50-100 


100-150 




Oneida 


200* 


50* 


250 


Cayuga 


360 


10* 


370 


Seneca 


25 


400 


425 


Mohawk 


2000* 


1000* 


3000 



Note: indicates that the number of speakers in this category is not known. 



Foster points out that only minority languages with more than 5000 speakers are not 
considered in danger of e.xtinctlon. Of Canada's Native languages that stitl have any 
speakers, only CreeTOPawe, and Inuktitut are in this favoured category. 
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Pattertit of E^angiiag* Switehing 

Are Native languagm in danger of disappearing? It seems that, while there are ten 
surviving Native languages in Ontario* only two are not considered at risk of being lost. 
Languagfs w^di few spetkers in the province seem also to have little outside support. On this 
continent the pressure to learn and speak English is so great that even a language such as 
French* which has a large number of speakers and an active national campaign to support, 
still has difficulty holdint its own (Mougeon and Canale 1978/9). From a North American 
perspective, the special implications regarding the loss of Native languages in North America 
as opposed to the local loss of languages of immigrants from elsewhere in the world is that 
there is no other rep^DSitory of livitig speakers for these languages, (t was noted above that in 
1981, 15 per cent of Ontario's Native ethnic groups reported a Native language as their 
mother tongue. Ten years earlier it was 42 per cent. In 1971, 33 per cent of those declared 
ethnically Indian said that an Indian language was most often spoken in their iiome. In 1981 
itwas 12 percent. 

The increase in Bngiish usa can be seen in such a short time span by comparing the 
declared mother tongue with the declared language rami oA:en spoken at home among 
diflTerent age groups. 



1971 Census, Ontario Native Population By Ethnicity 



Group 


Mother Tongue 


Home English 


Home Native 


Total 


Total 


English 


97.2% 


2.5% 


99.7% 




Native 


29.1% 


70.6% 


99.7% 


Age 6-14 


English 


S8.0% 


1.8% 


99. &% 




Native 


25.4% 


74.6% 


100.0% 


Age 15 plus 


Englisn 


92.2% 


3.3% 


95.5% 




Native 


32.5% 


67.1% 


99.6% 



Note: Because of systematic rounding procedures used in census figure calculations, 
the figures shown in the above table and in the one immediately below do nat add up to 100 
per cent. 

Notice that in all cases Native mother tongue speakers were switching to English as 
their home language at a rate of 25 to 30 per cent, but that Bngiish mother tongue speakei^ 
show virtually no shift in the opposite or any other direction. 

Let us compare the above figures with those from 1981 . 




1981 Census* Ontario Native Population By I'^thniclty 



Group 


Mother Tongue 


Home English 


Home Native 


Total 


Total 


English 


97.6% 


2% * 


99.6% 




Native 


30.4% 


68.0% 


98.4% 


Age 6-14 


Bngiish 


98.3% 


1.3% * 


99.6% 




Native 


23.4% 


76.3% 


99.7% 


Age 15 plus 


English 


97.2% 


2.5% * 


99.7% 


Native 


33.5% 


64.4% 


97.9% 



Note: All figures marked with as asterisk include not otily all Native languages but 
any language other than English or French. 
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In comparing the 1981 figures to the 1971, it can be seen that the rate at which Native 
mother tongue speakers tend to use English in the home is rising slowly. However, in terms 
of toss of Native language use and development, these figures are particularly important 
given the relatively small population of speakers. 

* 

The Cktography of Language Switching 

Analysis of the 1971 census figures shows that the shift to English from the Native 
languages does not happen evenly across the provincetBurnaby 1980). Map 5 roughly shows 
the 01 AND administrative districts in Ontario. In terms of language use, in the south of the 
province, Brantford, London, and Peterborough showed only 12.5 per cent to 17.7 per cent of 
the population with a Native language as their mother tongue. Among children up to the age 
of 14, only 6.4 per cent to 15.3 per cent spoke a Native language as their mother tongue. Also» 
the percentage of people who reported their mother tongue to be a Native language but their 
home language to be English was between 57.7 per cent and 93.5 per cent. There was no 
reciprocal trend to Native language home use by English mother tongue speakers. 

In the Sudbury and Pt Prances Districts, however, the trend to English was not as 
advanced. About half the population spoke a Native language as their moiher tongue. 
Between 38.4 per cent and 50 per cent of the children learned a Native language as their 
mother tongue. Between 25.6 per cent and 39.7 per cent of those who spoke a Native 
language as a mother tongue used English as their home language. Compared with the . 
southern districts, the Native language situation in these mid>non;hem districts seemed 
somewhat more stable, perhaps with active bitingualism in English and the Native language 
as a mfl^or factor. It is difficult "from the information available to assess the role that the 
Native language plays in the lives of those Native mother tongue speakers who speak English 
in the home. 

In the '*North'* district, 79.2 per cent of Native people reported that a Native language 
wa? their mother tongue. Almost as many children as adults wer# reported to have a Native 
language ki mother tongue. Only 14.9 per cent of Native mother tongue speakers report 
English as their home language. In 1971, English had yet to gain a ^eal foothold In the north. 
A similar analysis of the 1981 census figures by district has not been done. Since the 
province-wide figures for 1981 show greater losses for the Native languages than in 19: 1 it 
would be valuable to know the geographic pattern of these changes. Given the great increase 
of electronic media broadcasting into northern areas and the expansion of air and ground 
transportation networks in the past decade, it seems likely that a large part of the change is 
now taking place in the north. 

It is important to look at the patterns in the switch to English from the Native 
languages because these patterns may indicate means for slowing down or stopping language 
loss. The most prominent pattern, as was seen from the figures presented above, is that only 
In isolated settlements are Native languages still used as the main means ofcommunlcatton. 
Since it is unlikely that the trend to increasing ctintact between isolated northern 
communities and the rest of the province will stop, change in the use of Native languages in 
northern communities can be expected in the ne.xt generation or .so. However, it is important 
to note that 'communities that hove been in close contact with non-Native siKlety for several 
centuries, for example, the Six Nations reserve or Wnlpole Island, still have a number of 
Native speakers. Thus isolation cannot be the only factor that prevents «ir ivsisu Inn^uaae 
shia(Burnaby I98h. 

Iri general, it appears that the switch to English in Native communities does not occur 
on a family-by-family basis. Rather it seems that one entire generation of age peers changes 
overdo English when that generation is in its teens or early adu!thw>d. Of course such factors 
as schooling or migration are highly influential. Also, the change is likely to be fast in that 
there is not usually a long peritid (i.e., more than a generation or si>) in which active 
bilingualismH^idesproad. Members of a family frequently have difficulty in ct>mmuntcating 
across the generations. When there are one w two Native-speaking members of an Rnglish- 
speaking age peen?roup in a community, it Is often the case that the Native speakers have 
been brought up by grotidparents or other older relatives. 

^ . \, , 12 



tn Ontario^ the change to English normally happens cleanly in that people speak the 
Native language and then switch over to English. There is np transitional period during 
which a pidgin or Creole develops^ that is, a new language in which the vocabulary of one 
language is grafted onto the grammar of the other with related phonological and grammatical 
rev^tructuring (John Nichols, personal csmmunication). Such phenomena have occurred, 
however, with ojther Native languages elsewhere in Canada. In many Algonquian-speaking 
communities (as in many speech communities around the world), the youngest generation 
develops a dialect that is markedly dilFerent from the language of older people. Such a 
phenomenon should not lie confused with a mixing of the Native languages and English. 

Metband Non-Status Indian Croups 

This study does not analyse the 1981 census figures to determine the numbers of Metis 
and non-status people who identify themselves with the Native languages described above, tt 
is presumed here that the ancestral Native languages of these people are the same as those of 
those of the registered Indian population although the proportion of the afHliation with 
individual languages is not known. Also unknown is the numbers of Metis and non-status 
individuals who speak their ancestral Native languages. 

Summary 

For projections of the number of Native speakers to be included in language 
development activities, the following population figures from an unpublished analysis of the 
1981 census figures can serve as the baise line: 

1 250 children aged 0-5 Native mother tongue 

8705 children aged 0-5 English mother tongue 

2285 children aged 6-14 Native mother tongue/Native home 

700 children aged 6 » 14 ' Native mother tongue/Kttgltsh home 

(i.e. passive bilingual) 
20 385 children aged 6-14 English mother tongue 
12 395 adults Native mother tongue 

(potential resource) 
56 415 adults English mother tongue 

(may want development) 

Native language development can be divided into programs to suit Native speakers^ 
Native passive bilinguals, and non>Native speaking Native people. This study does not 
consider the question of Native language programs for non-Native people. Statistically, all 
the Native language's show tosses to English* although Cree and Ojibwe are still fairly strong. 
In one area in the far north children still come to school speaking a Native language as their 
first and only language even though the medium of their schooling is English. Most other 
Native children in Ontario come to school speoking English. 

Geographically, the figures suggest that there are likely to be Native communities in 
which only a Native language is spoken or only English. In some areas experiencing 
language transition there may be a range of speakers from some or all of the possibilities 
mentioned above. In only a few instances are there communities in.which people from more 
than one Native language are represented. 
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Utoraey 

Ther« is no evident that» prior to tho arrival of Europeans in North' America, any of 
North America's Native languages had a writing system that preeisely represented spoken 
language. There were systems for representation of events or ideas, su ^h as rock paintings. 
These are not considered here as linguistic symbols b»!t rather as cultural 8ymi>ols» since there 
is no evidence as yet that they could be read as representations t>f exact linguistic clues to real 
speech; they are mainly interpreted as purely artistic works. Writing systems are a relatively 
recent historical development for any language, and hundreds of the world's languages today 
have no writing system in common use. Europeans who came to North America after 150p» if 
they could read and write* were literate in roman orthographies* that is* the alphabet systems 
used to write English and French. Many Europiean settlers developed ways of representing 
the Native languages by ucting the tetters and spelling conventions of their European 
language. Sometimes they developed these systems for personal diaries* keeping trade 
records* or to help themselves learn the language. 

Those Europeans who came to Christianize the Indians soon established missionary 
stations in Native communides. JHigh on their list of priorities was the esUblishment of 
schools for toaching Native people to read and perhaps write. Although contemporary 
account are not clear on the matter* it appears that Native people usually were taught to 
read (for example* hymns* prayerbooks^ and catechisms) in their own languages. English or 
French litoracy may have been taught in some cases (Johnston 1964:232-268; Bllis 1964). 
Numerous Native religious books related to f^hristian religious observance and morality were 
turned out (Pilling 1891).' No sooner had the Brantford community of Iroquois b^n 
established than they were supplied with Mohawk primers and prayer books (Johnston 
1964:232-4). (See Figure 1 for an excerpt from a nineteenth-century Mohawk Bible 
translation.) Algonquian communities were similarly supplied with books as Christian 
missionaries spread among them. 

About 1840 a missionary named James Evans developed a unique writing system for 
Ojibwe, which was probably inspired by one of the many shorthand systems extanw m Britain 
at the time. (See Figure 2 for a sample from a nineteenth-century Cree Bible translation.) 
This writing system has.one charocter for each syllable with some extra diacritic characters to 
show syllablic final eonsonanto* vowel length* and ^nsonant pre-aspiration. U nses 
geometric shapes to show the consonant and uses the orientation of the character to show the 
vowel sound of the syllable. This system can represent quite accurately the soundi& of Cree 
and Ojibwe. It spread quite rapidly in northern Ontario* Quebec* and the prairies (Bills 1964). 
It has since been adapted j relatively unsuccessfully) for Chipewyan and (successfully) to write 
Inuktitut. Map 6 shows the Ontario communities that still use syllables today. 

Generally speaking* few writing systems for Native languages in Canada are 
consistent In spelling* punctuation* styles* forms such as correspondence forms* or literary 
conventions. The stendards for any system do not have the authority to produce any 
consistency in use (Burnaby 1979). For most Ontario Native languages there are at least two 
competing writing or spelling systems. A relatively small amount of literature is available in 
any Ontario Native language. The bulk of the older published material is Bible translations 
and other Christian religious material. More recent publications include public doeumente, 
school books of stories and legends* and newspapers. Some people use a Native language' for 
personal letters. Mowever* there seems to be n recent increase In Native language literacy 
and the publication of materials In Native languages. This trend may be related to Krowth of 
interest In Native ethnic identity. Most literate Nottve people are monnllterate in Gngllsh or 
French or at least they learned to read and write English or French first. There are a few 
people who are literate in a Native language only (Burnaby and MacKenxie* forthcoming). 
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Sumniary 

Literacy in Native languages is not much used as the medium of communication in 
interpersonal communications in Native communities or between comm^ nities. The 
churches have the strongest involvement and the moat published literature in Native 
languages. Some schoolbooks have been developed» but Native literacy as such has not been 
developed sufficiently for general use in the schools. Other Native literature available is 
inclined to be translatioiui of government documents prom*ilgated as if Native cultures used 
literacy in the saihe way that Candian majority cultures do. 

In northern Ontario* Wawatay Nem is an impressive countere.xample to these 
generalizations . This newspaper pu|>lishes information on government aibtivities, items of 
local a^d personal interest* and material for children, and advertises in Cree and Ojibwe as 
well as in English. There is no effective i^ndardization of writing systems* even in WawtUay^ 
so that there is no real consistency among spellings or even the characters used among people 
who speak any one Native language. There is a need for linguistic and technological 
development of facilities such as typesetting machines* typewriters, lettraset* and so on which 
conform to an agreed upon set of conventions for Native language writing. 

Administration of Native Affairs 

As background to the next section* a brief description of administrative structures 
relating to Native language development is given here. In what is now Ontario* 
responsibility for Indian matters rested with the military authorities until 1830* when i< was 
transferred to the civilian government. Education for Native people had been provided by 
missionaries* who were supported by their mission societies. Many of these educational 
endeavours were carried out in Native languages. Joint government and missionary efforts 
to maintain boarding schools for Native children were initiated in 1847. These schools used 
English as the medium of instruction. :' 

In 1867 the British North America Act placed responsibility for Indian affairs with the 
federal government which evolved a policy of contracting with church groups to administer 
schooling exclusively for status Indian children. The church groups were not constrained to 
follow the education regulations set by the provinces. Most Native schools used English a§ 
the medium of instruction, and it was a widespread policy to actively discourage Native 
children from speaking their Native languages. Many Native children were subjected to a 
variety of physical and emotional punitive practices* which would not be permitted in today'i 
educational systems* in attempts to prevent them from speaking their Native language.^ 
(Mary Lou Fox, personal communication). 

In 1951 the Indian Act was sul^itantially revised. The federal government undertook 
to make education for Native children as much like that of other children as possible. The 
purpose for this change was to integrate Native people into the mainstream of Canadian 
society. However* if integration Is considered a two-way process, that is, if both sides are 
expected to make concessions to the other, this policy had no measures to change the majority 
culture so that it would integrate with Native cultures. Tuition agreements were made with 
provincial governments and school boards* often without the consent or consultation with 
Native people* so that status Indian children could be educated in provincial schools. These 
agreements typically stipulated that education for Native children was to be exactly like that 
for the other children. Although this stipulation had the virtue of minimizing the risk that 
education provided Native children might be inferior to that of other students, it also 
precluded the possibility that special consideration might be given to the unique needs of 
Native students. The federal government established or maintained its own schools in areas 
in which it was not possible to arrange for Native children to attend provincial schools. These 
schools were required to conform to provincial education acts and regulations in their 
curriculum and the^ qualifications of teachers hired to teach in them. For all of Ontario s 
federal schools* English was the medium of instruction. 

In 1966 and 1967* a two-volume* federally initiated study on Indian affairs was 
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published. Known as tlie Hawthorn Report, after its principal author, it generally favoured 
the current moveme'it towards integration of services for Native people with those of the rest 
of the population but accused the federal government of holding colonial attitudes and 
policies Concerning education, its main recommendation was that the policy of integration 
be continued, that is, Native children should be educated in provincial schools rather than in 
schools administered by the federal government solely for Native students. Most of the 
provisos expressed in the report suggested that Indian needs in the areas of curriculum, 
language, kindergarten, textbooks, educational testing, health, housing, and the like must be 
given special consideration. It criticized the government for its policy of associating equality 
of education with similarity of treatment rather than taking the position that students who 
begin at different points may need different treatments to reach the same goals. Other 
recommendations were that Native languages might be taught as subjects of instruction and 
that Native*speaking children might be taught English using methods for teaching English 
as a second language (Hawthorn 1967: 12,37). 

The Hawthorn Report took the position that treating Native people the same as 
everyone else had its limitations. Nevertheless, in 1969 Jean Chretien, then Minister of 
Indian Affairs, tabled a policy statement in the House of Commons proposing that DIAND 
cease to administer any special programs for Native people and transfer monies to other 
government agencies to pay for the resulting additional administrative load which would fall 
on them. Native reaction to this policy was strongly negative. In 1972 the National Indian 
Brotherhood published Indian Control of Indian Education^ a statement calling for direct 
responsibility for and control of Indian education by Native people. DIAND adopted the 
Indian Control statement as its policy in 1973. As a result, control over aspects of Native 
education have been slowly handed over to individual bands. In a number of cases bands have 
taken control of their schools, although many bands still feel that their control is still 
compromised by the role DIAND plays in administering their funding (Mary Lou Pox, 
personal communication). Today 49 per cent of Ontario status Indian children attend federal 
schools, 46 per cent attend provincial schools, and 5 per cent attend band controlled schools 
(DIAND figures for December 1983). 

As federal services for status Indians have become more integrated with provincial 
services since the 1950s, the Ontario government has been developing approaches to meeting 
uniquely Native neeus. It has always been responsible for such services as education for 
Native people who do not have status as registered Indians. In the past few decades the 
Ontario government has established positions on service to all Native people through such 
documents as the People of Native Ancestry (PONA). Native organizations have become 
actively involved in education through the development of policies, teacher in-service 
training, collections of information on Native education materials, educational materials 
development, and so on. 

Since the late 1960s Native language and culture programs have begun to be 
instituted in schools for status Indian children. The administrative structure for providing 
such programs has been loose- 1 good quality given that different communities have different 
needs and wishes regarding tte content. However, the lack of direction has meant that such 
programs often were offe-eu intermittently, were of uneven quality, and were largely 
unsupported by supervision, or by the development of curriculum materials and 
standardization of teacher qualifications (Clarke and Mackenxie 1980). According to Mary 
Lou Pox, "Language programs within the educational system, as they exist presently, are 
very unsatisfactory. There is still no priority or prestige given to Native languages in schools" 
(personal communication). Today. Native language programs are offered in' tf i»>nsiderable 
proportion of schools for Native children. In provincial schools with tuition agreements the 
federal government usually pays for the Native language program. Native fonguages could 
also be taught throught the Ontario government's Heritage Language Program, but few such 
classes exist. 

At present all schooling for Native children in Ontario is taught through the medium 
of English. At West Bay on Manitouan Island an experimental program was set up In the 
t970s to teach Ojibwe as a second language to Native children by using that language as the 
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medium of instruction on the model of French immersion programs for anglophone children 
(Wasaeaae, nAX The program was discontinued after three years but there is continued 
interest in the ideas and it may he reinstated. Native languages are sometimes used as the 
medium of instruction in pre^hool child care programs for BngUsh-spealcing Native 
children. For example^ there is now a pre-school program on the West Bay reserve, but the 
program is beset with funding problems since it does not (it within any set finding guidelines. 
However* other reserves interested in Native language maintenance are looking to this 
program as a model for Native language development education (Mary Lou Fox, personal 
communication). Kindergarten classes for Native-speaking children are generally taught 
entirely or partly through the medium of the Native language. The use of Native languages 
as medium of instruction from grade one up is restricted to Native language classes and 
Native culture and/or religious instruction in some schools for Native-speaking children. 

The administration of education for Native children has been discussed at some length 
here because thfs area has been the focus of most attention regarding the development of 
Native languages. Other government agencies, not mentioned sc far, have had some impact 
on Native language use as well, though to a lesser degree. The Department of the Secretary 
of State provides grants for Native i.ommunication8 societies and for some individual Native 
language related projects. Public broadcasting through the CBC has an influence through its 
English language service and has potential for provincial Native languai^e development. The 
Ontario Ministry of Citizenship and Culture through its Native Cf mmunity Branch has 
funded language development projects. In fact, any government agency has the potential to 
affect creatively the use of Native languages in its communications with i'ative people. 

Summary 

« 

Education for Native children is administered by three bodies: the federal 
government, the provincial government, and bands, although most of the ftindiag comes from 
the federal government. Mary Lou Pox of ManitouHn Island points out that the federal 
government has a narrow view of its education mandate and therefore that it is reluctant to 
consider the f\inding of alternative programs for Native language retention, for ^.xarsiple In 
the pre-school (Mary Lou Fox, personal communication). There has been some coi peratlon 
between the federal and provincial governments on aspects of education affecting Xative 
language development. Band control of schools Is fairly new, so a mechanism by which band 
school administrators can regularly take part in province-wide government vent ir-^s that 
affect Native language development has not been created. Native organizations are it, . olved 
in Native education and have unique resources and experience which must underlie projects 
for the development of Native languages through education and In other facets of life. 

Native language as a subject is frequently but not universally taught to N» tva 
chikiren in school. The use of Native languages as medium of Instruction has been virti ally 
untried in Ontario. Native groups have attempted such programs but have been unab:^ to 
obtsiin funding (Mary Lou Fox. personal conmunication; Tschanjt 1980:5-6). Althc .. ,<h 
schools receive the most attention in terms of Nv^tive language development activities, oth >r 
federal and provincial government agencies have been Involved In Native langu&.:e 
development projects. 
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Objectives for Native languages 



This section outlines objectives for Native language development The statements 
referred to here date from 1972 to the present. In 1972 the National Indian Brotherhood 
published its seminal document^ Indian Control of Indian Bducation, a document that broke 
new ground as a national Native statement on Indian education. It has since influenced 
government as well as Native objectives and policies for Native language development in 
education and other (lelds. Some of the statements discussed below were prepared by Native 
people; others were produced by Native and non*Native people together. 

Education is the focus for most of the discussion on Native language development 
reported on here. Native and non-Native people advocating initiatives regarding Native 
language seem to look mainly to the schools to accomplish their aims and, incidentally, to 
blame the school systems primarily for inroads into Native language use. It has been pointed 
out to this author that Native elders believe that language maintenance must begin at home 
and be reinforced through a school program. Now that the schools have conducted Native 
language programs for about fifteen years, it is clear that the present school programs are not 
enough to produce fluent speakers. More powerful and innovative programs must be 
attempted, both in the school and outside (Mary Lou Pox, personal communication). While 
most general statements of objectives regarding Native language refer only or mainly to 
education, an attempt is made here in the section after the discussion of stated objectives, to 
show other areas^ partly or entirely outside of the schools, in which Native language 
development is taking place. 

National Indian Brotherhood 

The objectives for Native education set out in 1972 by the National Indian 
Brotherhood (NIB) in Indian Control of Indian Education are the most general published 
statement of the Native views on Native education in that they were drawn up by a nation* 
wide Native organization. These objectives are the most influential, having been accepted by 
the federal Department of Indian Affairs as their main policy on Native education. It is 
interesting to note that the NIB, which is Canada^s first truly national Native organization, 
chose education as the only topic about which to make a m^jor policy statement in the 
aftermath of the controversy over the White Paper on Indian Affairs tabled in the House of 
Commons in 1969. The objectives distilled from it here represent the NIB*s policy at that time 
on those aspects of education in which language issues are potentially closely involved with 
main educational policy objectives. The National Indian Brotherhood has been since 
superceded by other naUonal Native organizations, including the Assembly of First Nations, 
the Native Council of Canada, and the Metis national Council 

The document gives details on how its general objectives of reinforcing children's 
Native identity and providing the training necessary for making a good living in modern 
society should be carried out through parental responsibility for and local control of 
education. Regarding curriculum both for federal and provincial schools the NIB required: 

That Native people be fully involved in the development of curriculum 
plans and materials that will be relevant to the needs of Native students 
(National Indian Brotherhood 1972: 9>10) 

The section on language in Native schools began as follows: 

Language is the outward expression of an accumulation of learning and 
e.vperience shared by a group of people ov^r centuries of development. It 
is not simplv a vocal symbol; it is a dynamic force which shapes the way 
a man locks at the world, his thinking about the world, and his 
philosophy of life. Knowing his maternal language helps a man to know 
himself; being proud of his language helps a man to be proud of himself. 

The Indian people are expressing growing concern that the native 
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Umguagea are being iost; that the younger generations can no longer 
speak or understand their mother tongue. If the IncUan identity is to be 
preserved, steps must be taken to reverse this trend. 

While much can be done by parents in the home end by the community 
on the reserve to foster facility in understandings there is a great need 
for formal language instruction in the language. (National Indian 
Brotherhood 1972: 14-15) 

The olyective apparent in the above statement is that efforts must be made to reverse 
the trend towards Native language loss by restoring full fluency in the respective ancestral 
langitages of Native peoples. More specific objectives on language of instruction are: 

1. that IHian identity be preserved through Native language 
instruction; 

2. that pre-school and primary school classes be taught in the language 
of the community for four or five years until the child has a strong 
graspof his own language; 

3. that transition to English or French as a second language should not 
occur until the child has a strong grasp of his own language; 

4. that teacher-aides specialise in Indian languages; 

5. that local language resource aides assist professional teachers; 

6. that rigid teaching requirements be waived to enable Indian people 
who are fluent in Indian languages to become fulUfledged teachers; 

7. to preserve the Native languages; 

8. to encourage the use of the Native languages in literary 
expression; 

9. to adapt traditional oral languages to written forms and literary 
purposes; 

10. to provide Indian children and others wishing it with formal 
instruction in the local Native language as part of the curriculum 
with full academic credit in places where it is not feasible to have full 
instruction in the Native language; 

11. that government funds be given for studies in Native languages and 
for development of teaching tools and instructional materials despite 
the fact that governments are reluctant to invest in any but the two 
official languages. (National Indian Brotherhood 1972: t5-l6> 

On the subject of teachers for Native children, Indian Control insisted: 

That provincial and federal authorities should consult with Native 
people to redesign Native teacher training programs to meet present 
needs; (National Indian Brotherhood 1972: 18) 

and 

That non*Native teachers be given a variety of specialissed training in 
Native education topics including instruction in Native languages to 
the level of oral fluency and comparative language analysis, and in 
teaching English as a second language (National Indian Brotherhood 
1972: 19); 

and on the subject of research the objective was: 

That research be done under the direction arid control of Indian people, 
responsible to the Indian community and with funds channeled to 
research projects identifled by Band Councils and Indian organizations 
in relation to their priorities and programs. (National Indian 
Brotherhood 1972:24) 
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People of Native Aaeostry Docunieiits 



Indian Contnl of Indian Education has had far-reaching effects on Native education 
across tlie country. The language and other objectives set forth in the document have 
influenced changes in and proposals for all levels of Native education, tn 1975 the Ontario 
Ministry of Education published the first book in its People of Motive Ance^ry (PON A) series. 
This document was drawn up by ministry officials* Department of Indian Aftaics personnel, 
and Native people involved in education in the province. It is a resource guide for the primary 
and junior divisions (kindergarten to grade six)» and thus it has no force as a policy document, 
but it describes the ministry positions on variouii aspects of curriculum for Native children. It 
takes into account not only the education ot Native students but also teaching about Native 
people to non-Native students. ^ 

One can clearly see in its statements the influence of Indian ControL Almost all the 
objectives described above from Indian Control are explicitly reinforced in PON A. Because 
PONA is concerned directly only with curriculum, some of the Indian Control objectives such 
as those on reisearch are not mentioned. In addition to Indian Control objectives, PONA 
states two objectives on the subject of language. They deal with bilingualism and literacy. 
The first is really a specific version of more general statements in Indian Control, but the 
second adds a new light to the topic: 

Every Native student should be tiilingual in an official language and in 
a Native language by the end of the j unior division. 

As the bilingual Native child acquires literacy, his literacy should 
involve both the Native and non>Native languages (Ontario Ministry of 
Education 1975:28). 

PONA also discourages the integration of Native children with non>Native children in 
the Primary and Junior divisions in regular classes unless the two groups of children have a 
language in common, and in Native as a second language classes under most circumstances. 

Ontario Task Force on the Educational Needs of Native Peoples 

Following an Ontario study of post-secondary education for Native people, the 
Ministry T Education, the Ministry of Colleges and Universitiesv and the Ministry of Culture 
and Recreation established a task force on the educational needs of Native Peoples in 1972. It 
had representatives from the three ministries and from each of the province s five major 
Native organizations. Meetings were held in various communities and briefs on educational 
needs were accepted from a wide variety of organizations and individuals. The resulting 
report, Ontario Tank Forte on the Educational Needs of Native Peophs 197€, shows the same 
kind of concerns and goals as does Indian ControL Recommendations were made on a wide 
range of educationally related topics, from curriculum and teacher training to funding and 
research. 

Apart from the task force's many recommendations that reflect closely the objectives 
stated in Indian Control, several additional objectives on the subject of language were 
articulated: 

That (a) fully qualifled Native teachers be hired In all eleme* ary and 
secondary schools serving Native students; ib) these teachers have a 
working knowledge of the Native language of the area. 

That (a) fully qualifled teachers of Native languages be classified as 
specialists and receive a salary commensurate with this position; (b) 
teachers of Native languages be granted provincial certification as 
language specialists. (Ontario Task Force 1976: 15) 
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Native lAaguag* Advisory ConmittM 

The Ontario mgional olfSee of DIAND established tlie Native Language Advisory 
Comiuit>«e (NLAC) in 1974 to provide advice on tbe direction and conduct of activities for the 
development of Native languages. The committee is composeil of Native speakers from each 
DIAND district in Ontario and Native administrators concerned with Native language 
programs. According to an undated statemert from NLACs flies, its membership at^d 
mandate are as follows: 

This committee is made up of mmbers representing the Iroquotan and 
Algonquian languages of Ontario. The purpose of this committee is to 
advise the Department DIAND on Native Language Programming by: 

t. Maintaining liaison with school programs and other agencies 
involved with Native Language Projects 

2. Seeking profeswonal consultants as necessary 

3. Identifying future needs 

4. Working together todnd solutions to present problems. 
They are also involved in the following program areas; 

1. Native Language Teacher Training 

2. Professional Development 

3. Language Research & Evaluation 

4. Curriculum & Material Development. 

The philosophy of this committee is to preserve and maintain the 
Native Language and Culture through active participation and co» 
operative involvement. 

Since its inception NLAC has met approximately three times a year to discuss 
developments in the program are&s outlined above. The members consider issues related to 
the training of Native language instructors. Such training pnigrams were once administered 
directly by DIAND but are now run by Lakehead University. NLAC has also concentrated on 
core curriculum outlines (developed with DIAND funding) for the teaching of Algonquian and 
Iroquoian languages as second languages. The committee discusses requests for help from 
individual teachers regarding conditions of employment or pedagogical needs as well as plans 
for professional development activities. Apai:t from considerations related directly to 
education programs, NLAC makes recommendations on the direction and use of Native 
language research; for example, it evaluates requests for funding from universities for 
research projects or administrative structures for promoting Native language research. It 
also promotes Native language awareness programs on reserves. 

Indeed, to outUne all the issues that the NLAC has considered at one time or ano' her 
is to detail virtually all the contemporary concerns relating to Native language development 
in the province. NLAC frequently re-examines its priorities to ensure that resources are 
being allocated where they are most needed. ( For an example of the range of concerns and the 
priorities placed on them by NLAC, see Appendix A.) 

Although NLAC was established to advise DIAND and DIAND pays NLACs 
expenses, the committee has become increasingly involved in issues and projects that are not 
related directly to DIAND. For example, the committee advised on the Northern Native 
Languages Project, which was a joint effort involving DIAND, the Ministry of Education, and 
three northern Native organisations. The Ministry of Education has consulted committee 
members regarding the development of its general policy on Notive language and on the 
revision Intermediate and Senior division guidelines for second-language teaching so that 
Native languages could be included. The committee considers proposals made by universities 
and Native organisations for teacher training, professional development, and research. 

Regarding recent activities and positions of NLAC, two points are made here. One is 
that NLAC has always been uncertain of Its status and mandate with respect to DIAND, 
much less other institutions that might have an influence on Native language policy and 
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development A feeling of Ihistration developed among NLAC members that their advice wts 
not having any Impact on DIAND programs. At a meeting on August 30. Id82, NLAC made 
It clear to DIAND repreaentativea that they wanted a clear statement of the comuattee's 
mandate. DIAND replied in a letter t6 NLAC's chairman on September U, 1982 that "to a 
great extent your precise role will be that which you choose although it will no doubt be a role 
that will evolve with changing circumstances.** 

Since that time the question of the role that representatives of Native organizations 
should play in NLAC or, alternatively, the role that a Native organization might play in 
running NLAC directly have been considered. No resolution has been developed as yet. 
NLAC continues to be seen by its members and by Native people outside of it as a group of 
knowledgeable and concerned individuals who would be able to contribute a great deal more if 
the committee were allowed to play a more effective role and not simply act as a rubber stamp 
(Mary Lou Fox, personal communication). 

The second point to be made regarding NLAC also arose from the August 30, 1982 
meeting. Committee members decided that their work would not be effective if they did not 
establish short- and long-term goals. The statement resulting from that decision (included in 
its entirety in Appendix B) represents a clear statement of current objectives and priorities for 
Native language dev«>;opment from Native people who have been actively involved in the 
Held for some time. 



Wau atay News Native L&n^uage Articles 

In 1979 Wawatay New6 published a number of articles under the title of ''Using Our 
Language". The first in the series, by Jim Morris (March 1979), expressed the author's fear 
that the Native languages were being lost. He describes the situation first In terms of his own 
experience: 

In the first place, losing a language is not as silly as It sounds. Consider 
this from my own experience. My own family background Indicates that 
my grandfather could not speak a word of English, my father speaks 
broken English, I speak English all the time alter training which 
spanned a period of some niteen to seventeen years, and my little boy 
Spencer speaks English all the time, and has since he was three years 
old. But I am fortunate and Spencer is fortunate that we also speak 
Ojibwe fluently. What about the next generation? If you follow this 
process according to the pattern which I have just outlined, then each 
succeeding generation knows less and less of the language, until you 
reach a point where a particular child in a certain generation does not 
know the language at all. At that point the child will have lost the 
language. 

He continues by citing evidence that his personal experience is far from. unique in 
Native communities. 

The reason he gives for making efforts to reverse this trend is that Native language is 
a critical part of Native culture and identity. He quotes Richard Morris, then the manager of 
the Northern NIshnawbe Education Council, as saying, 'The maintenance and development 
of the language IS so important In preserving a culture. So much of the Native culture is 
embedded in their language, for language is the expression of who and what the people are." 

The author says that, in order to reverse the process of Cree and Ojibwe language loss, 
"the objectives of all people and groups who are involved in working with native language 
become twofold: I) to preserve the Ojibway and Cree languages; 2) for every man, woman and 
child to have the ability to read and write In their own language". He outlines areas that 
must be developed, such as raising the prestige of the Native languages in the eyes of Native 
people, expanding Native language programs for schools, and training of translators and 
interpreteis. 
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In SttiMiS^utiit iwuM of Woitfolay Ntwt <May*AugttSt 1979) Pat Ningewance continued 
the "Using Our Lanjpiaga** terlat. The May article was introduced as follows: *'With this 
issue, Wawatay News introduces USING OUR LANGUAGE, a new column dedicated to the 
preservation and development of native language in the Treaty 9 area of N:,t%hwestem 
Ontar^o^ The fifst article by Ningewance surveyed efforts made elsewhere in North America 
to support Native languages. The second discussed the use of the Olivetti syllabic typewriter 
and expressed the need for standardization in spelling practices. The third discussed dialect 
differences in northern Ontario. The fourth article was concerned with the need for modem 
dictionaries to reflect new developments in Native vocabularies. A theme common to all the 
articles was the challenges faced by Native interpreters and translators. 

The Northern Native Languages Project 

The Northern Native ijanguages Project was carried out by a committee whose 
members represented DIAND» the Ministry of Education, the Northern Nishnawbe 
Education Council, the QijibweOree Cultural Centre, and the Wawatey Communications 
Society. Three consultants were hired to conduct the research and do the writing. The project 
focussed on the federal and provincial elementary schools attended by Native children in the 
DIAND districts of James Bay, Nakina, and Sioux Lookout. In these districts most Native 
children come to school speaking only or mainly Cree or Ojibwe. Nineteen communities were 
visited by members of the project team. Band council and education committee members and 
school personnel were consulted in each. 

The project's final report outlined ways in which schools could accommodate the 
language needs of Native speaking children. Suggestions ranged from the use of a regular, 
English-medium program like those for English-speaking children to a program in which the 
Native language is used as the medium of instruction for a large proportion of the elementary 
grades. The needs of English-speaking Native children in learning a Native language as a 
second language were also considered. The committee recommended that Native 
communities be made aware of the options regarding the balance between English and Native 
language in sc|iool programs, and be involved in a lengthy and thorough consultation process 
involving the formulation and achievement of local objectives for education. The report 
further recommended that cooperation among federal and provincial educational authorities 
ih the area would enhance the development of appropriate personnel training, materials and 
curriculum development, consultation, supervision, funding, and policies, it was suggested 
that a Native languages educational resources centre be set up to coordinate the training of 
personnel for Native schools and to fulfil other broadly defined functions related to Native 
language development. 

In addition to making extensive recommendations on the teaching of English as a 
second language, the report describes detailed measures needed to support the teaching of 
Native languages both as a subject and as a medium of instruction. These recommendations 
range from specifically school-oriented topics, such as personnel training, s^rvision, and 
status, to more general ones, such as the initiation of linguistic research and tne development 
oftools for promoting literacy, for example, typewriter print heads and letrasetin syllables. It 
proposed that Native-speaking techno-linguists (that is, Native speakers* who carry out 
linguistic research under the du^ection of a linguist) should be trained to undertake much of 
the needed linguistic fieldwork andvlanguage development activities. 

In relation to- the needs of the^ntire province, the report is slanted towards those of 
Nrtive speakers rather than ofncial-language-speaking Native children although Native as a 
second language teaching issues are ratSed. It does not address needs that are unique to 
Iroquoian language development. It considered only those language development factors 
affecting education although some recommendations, such as those for the training of techno- 
linguists, for the develpment of literacy support materials, and for the establishment of a 
Native languages educational resources centre, would affect aspects of Native language 
development in non-educational fields as well. 
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Mdtis and Nott*Statiis Incltaii Conytitutioiial Review ConmUslon 

In 1980 the Native Council of Canada, repre8tntin| Metis and non-status Indian 
people on the national level, conducted public hearings to gather information (torn its 
constituency on ways in which the new Canadian constitution should reflect their needs and 
concerns. The Ontario hearing was conducted in Sault Ste. Marie. During the meeting the 
participants were divided into eight groups to formulate recommendations. It is not clear to 
this author on what basis people were grouped. The resulting recommendations from each 
group contained some mentidn of Native languages: 

Group 1 

It is important that we as Native people have the right to free access to 
radio and T. V . in order to promote our language and culture.. .. 

Group 2 

To reduce the influence of this non>Native world perspective, we 
therefore recommend that the constitutional guarantee for language 
and educational rights of Native people be equal to existing French and 
English services.... 

Groups 

That control of education, fireedom of religion, recognition of laws and 
customs and languages be guaranteed.... 

Group 4 

Native language and education should be guaranteed and Native 
history/culture introduced into the school system as a part of the history 
of Canada.... 

Group 5 

It is not right that only Gnglish and French be enshrined in the 
Constitution of Canada as official languages. All Native languages 
should have an equal status. The rights should be there even if the 
languages are not used in some areas. These are languages which have 
grown from this soil through 10 000 years and there should be prestige 
in our speaking them and revitalizing them.... 

Groups 

\ We also believe that Native people should have the opportunity to learn 
in their Native language. This would ensure that our culture is not 
totally lost.... 

Group 7 

The group endorsed the separate entrenchment of aboriginal rights in 
the Constitution and wishes these basic rights expanded to include 
rights to educational and social services and protection of Net*ve 
language rights.... 

Group 8 

Native languages must be guaranteed in the Constitution in the same 
light as French and Gnglish. And our school system must be changed to * 
allow for classes in Native history, culture and language. i Dimmsiontt: 
Special Kditions 9( I YM-^B) 
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SvbmiMlout to th« Ontario Gov«ninioiit*s Sol«et ConmittM on Constitutional 
Patrintion and Roforin 

In' August and September^ 1980^ the Ontario Crovemment's Select iCommittee on 
Constitutional RepatHntton andl^lbrm reeeivod suluniasions (W»m both provincial status and 
non-stetus Indian associations. The issue of Native language rights was raised prominently 
in only one of the suhmissions* that of the Association of Iroquois and Allied Indians^ which 
was delivered by Mr. Rany LaPonne. It states^ **It is imperative that, just as French 
langua^ rights are preserved today» Indian language righU should also be preserved along 
with other Indian rights.** (Otmensions: Spegial Edi ioits 9(1):38) 

Ontario Metis and Non-Status Indian Association's Corjmission of Inquiry into 
Aboriginal Rights and the Constitution of Canada 

in July 1981, the OnUrio Metis and Non-Status Indian Association (OMNSIA) held a 
public hearing of its Commission of Inquiry into Aboriginal Rights and the Constitution of 
Canada on the Garden River reserve. Participants were formed into eight groups that 
prepared recommendations. Three of the groups included recommendations concerning 
Native languages in their reports: 

Croups 

Ethnic guarantees in one sense could mean guarantees that we can 
speak our own languages. A guarantee that we can have our own say in 
our education and how our children are educated.... 

' Groups 

We assert the right to preserve our cultural heritage i.e. language, 
history, customs, spiritual beliefs, education and to generally continue 
our unique lifestyles.... ^ 

Groups 

A recommendation under Language Instruction of the Constitutional 
Act, 1981, Section 23, paragraph I, that Aboriginal languages be 
included. {Dimensions: Special Editions 9(4): 18-29) 

Also at that hearing, a questionnaire dealing with a wide range of issues relating to 
the constitution was given to all participants. On the subject of language "83 per cent felt 
that a separate Native Bill of Rights is necessary to ensure...language rights." {Dimensions: 
Special Editions mk^i) 

TESL Canada | 

In March 1982 TESL Canada, the national organisation for English as a second 
language, held a symposium on language development for Native peoples. It was attended by 
Native and non-Native people from across the country who were in some way involved In 
language development in Native education. A basic premise established at the opening of the 
symposium was that any Issues involving language in Native education must take into 
account both the relevant Native and ofltcial language. The final report from the symposium 
expressed this premise as follows: 

"Bilingual education" was the term used at the symposium to convey 
the need to include both Bnglish and the Native languages as mediums 
and sufajects of instruction in school programs, it has different 
deflnitions because there are different balances between Bnglish and 
Native languages in Native community life in different parts of the 
country. There are many educational models for arranging the Bnglish 
and Native components. Por example, bilingual education could mean 
English-medium education, perhaps with an BSD standard Bnglish as a 
second dialect component, and Native language as a subject of 
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instruction, or it eouid moan a Nativo^medium program with English 
introdttcod ai a socond language (Bumaby and Bison 1982tl0)r. 

Recommondations from tho symposium included: 

a) increased commttnication& among Native education workers through a national 
newsletter, a elearinghouse for teaching materials specifically geared for 
Native education, national and local conferences, and the TBSL Canada 
network; 

b) lobbying for policy development and coordination of effort among the federal 
and provincial governments, universities, teadher education institutions, 
teachers* associations. Native organizations and coramunities; 

c) aspects ofteacher training, certification, and status; 

d) the teaching of standard Bnglish as a second dialect; 

e) materiaU development; 
D funding sources. 

Reports were given on work in progress by the twenty-four participants. These are 
summarized in the Final Report. 

Because of the national scope of the symposium and because Native and official 
languages were treated together as parts of the educational whole, none of the 
recommendation* was addressed exclusively to Native language development. ParticipanU 
advocated linguistic analysis of Native languages, not only the phonology and grammar but 
also the social rules for Native language use. The resulto of such analyses should be applied to 
Native and Bnglish language curriculum development and should be integrated into the 
training of non-Native teachers to promote better understanding of Native patterns of speech 
behaviour. 

With regard to materials development, the final report states: 

(t is important that local communities be involved in materials 
production. Some excellent materials development is being done on a 
small scale by bands and school boards, but much more is needed. All 
materials development work in Native education would be facilitated if 
developers, and potential developers, were given some guidance. Some 
of the problem areas are: 

a) making good materials to develop oral skills in a first or second 
language 

b> making sure that materials get distributed and implemented ^ 

c) getting local, provincial or national authorities to make explicit what ' 

they expect from materials 
d> making teacher guide materials that can be used by inexperienced 

and undertrained teachers. 

Federal government agencies,* ^ministries of education. Native 
organizations, and universities should co-operate to produce guidance 
manuals on creating classroom materials for language development in 
Native education. These manuals should focus on topics such as: 

a) curriculum blue-prints on which materials development can be 
based, including clear but thorough statemente of the pedagogical 
and social principles classroom materials should adhere to 

b) ways In which materials can be tested and evaluated 

c) ways to make materials culturally and linguistically relevant, 
student-oriented, and practical for both oral and written language 
learning ^ 

d) ways in which classroom materials can incorporate multimei*ia 
presentations, professional design features, and characteristics 
acceptable to commercial publishers 
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•) w«yt„in which loetl commimity mtmben anct educators can and 

should ht involved in materialt production 
D wi^ in which materials cah he used with appropriate **audiences% 

including in-service teacher training hnd presenUtions to 
^ community meiinber8» so that materials continue to be reprint^ed and 

used otttdde the clMsroom as well as inside it 
g) characteristics of good teacher guides (Bumaby and Bison 

1982:25-27). 

Since the ftnal reporUvas released in October 1982, TESL Canada has established a 
special interest groupkon language development for Native peoples. This group has raised 
funds to initiate a national newsletter. A second symposium on language development in 
Native education was held at TBSL Canada's conference in Winnipeg in February 1 984. 

♦ 

Ontario Indian Education Council Workshop 

The Ontario Indian education Council (OBIC) is the educational agency of the Chiefii 
of Ontario. OBIC was originally established following the Ontario Taslc Force on the 
Bducational Needs of Native Peoples 1976, and included representation from the provincial 
and federal governments, the four main states Indian organttations of Ontario, the Ontario 
Metis and Non-Status Indian Association (OMNSIA), and the Ontario Native Women's 
Association (ONWA). In 1978 the Council asked the government representatives to leave, 
and in 1979 it also removed OMNSIA and ONWA representation. Thus its present 
constituency is only Native people with Indian status. 

On October 18-22^ 1982, the OIBC held a workshop in Thunder Bay on Indian control 
of Indian education. Iri its summary report, OBIC made the following recommendations 
regarding Native language development: 

1 . writing systems used ;n schools should be standardized; 

2. the ude ofsyllabics as a writing system should be developed and supported; 

3. long term funding should be made available to support Native language 
programsr 

4. mechani&ms should b^'set up so that Native language instructors can help 
each other more readily; 

5. much more support is needed for Native language teachers in the way that 
other teachers are supported by specialists and materials in their fields; 

6. accreditation should be made available for Native !:kiiguage teachers. 

The report stated that one of the goals established by the delegates at the session was 
the development of a language policy for Native education; a related Koai was to ensure 
Native participation In the cuiPriculum development process. A rec(»mmendation from the 
workshop was "to develop an Indian Language Policy which can be made part of a package of 
any curriculum developments 

* 

Native Council of Canada 

This section contains two excerpts from documents prepared by the Native Council of 
Canada (NCC) for thi^ federal-provincial meetings on aboriginal cons^tuttonal matters in 
1982 and 1983. They present the views of the NCC on matters pertaining to Native 
languages and their role in the maintenance of Native culture. The first is entitled 
**Recommendations on provisions to be added U.* or for amendment to the Canada Act 1981 
(Draft). FederaUProvincial Meeting of Officials on Aboriginal Constitutional Matters. 
Ottawa. November 17, 1982. (Document: 84O-245/0Ot)S 

35.4 Without limiting their nature and scope, the rights and freedoms of the 
aboriginal peoples of Canada Include:.... 
(c) Languafft and CuUuml Rights 
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i) the" Aboriginal peopiet of Canada aaeh have the right to use and 
develop their own languages and cultures in their respective 
regions. 

ii) the rights referred to in this section include the right of 
Aboriginal peoples to develop their own language and cultural 
institutions, where numbers warrant, idetermined on the basis of 
the proportionately smaller Abof^ifti: population. 

iii) the Aboriginal peoples of Canada jfeaich have the right to use their 
own language in addition to Candida's official languages; 

a. in any proceedings of /'the Parliament of Canada or 
legislature of any provinOe, and 

b. in> or in a pleading or process issuing from, any court 
establishedby Parliament or the provincial legislatures. 

iv) the Aboriginal peoples of Canada each have the right to 
communicate with, and to receive services from any ofHce of an 
institution of the Government of Canada or of the provinces in 
their own language where; y 



a. there is a significant demand for communications with 
and services from that office in such language, and 

b. due to the nature of the office, it is reasonable that 
communications with and services from that office be 
available in such language. 

v) Aboriginal peoples each have the right to have their children 
receive primary and secondary school instruction In their own 
language and to determine the rate of introduction of Bnglish 
and French as teaching languages through participation in 
appropriate committees in their educational institutions. 

vi) the rights referred to In section v) above; 

a. apply in any region of Canada where the number of 
children of Aboriginal people is sufiicient to warrant the 
provision to Uiem, out of public funds, of Aboriginal 
language instruction, and 

b. includes, where the number of children so warrants, the 
right to have them receive their instruction in aboriginal 
language educational facilities provided out of public funds; 

c. A and B above must take into account the relatively 
smaller poputaUonsof Aboriginal peoples, as compared with 

^ other populations of Canada. 



The following quote is taken from the NCC di>cument entitled **Native Council of 
Canada^-Working Group ^enda Items, Federal-Provincial Meeting of Ministers on 
Aboriginal Constitutional NuTtters. Ottawa, January ;$l, February t, 1983. Workinff Group 
Agenda Items. tMitiguage Culture including a Dii^^uHsion of Family r.«M». NCC 
Declaration of Principle (Document: 830-l20/«l4r: 



have the right to preserve our identity and to flourish as a distinct 
people with a cultural heritage. We have the right to educate our 
children in our Native languages* customs, beliefs, music and other art 
forms. 
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M«tis Nattonal Cottneil 

The following excerpU are from two submissions on Metis rights and principles, 
presented to the first ministers in 1983. The first is entitled **Charter of Rights of the Metis, 
Metis Constitutional Committee. Pederal'^Provindal Meeting of Ministers on Aboriginal 
Constitutional Matters. Ottawa^January 31, February 1, ld83. (Document: 830-120/007)**: 

35.3 Without limiting their nature and scope, the rights of the Metis of Canada, in 
addition to those under Section 35.1 of this Act, are:... 
c) Language and CuUureU Rigktst 

i) to develop their own languages and cultural institutions; 

ii) to have their children receive school instruction in their own 
language; 

iii) to the use oftheir own language in social and politicaltnstitutions 
where appropriate; 

The following excerpt is from the opening address by the Metis National Council to the 
First Ministers* Conference on the Rights of the Aboriginal Peoples in Ottawa, March 15 and 
16, 1983. 

Statement of Prlneiples 

35(4) Notwithstanding anything in this Act, the Governments of Canada and the 
Metis are committed to the following principles: 
i ii) the practice of Aboriginal usages, traditions and languages. 

Ontario Metis Association 

The Ontario Metis Association (or the Ontario Metis and Non-Status Indian 
Association as it frequently is constituted) presented a brief to the Ontario Royal Commission 
on the Northern Environment on March 31, 1983, entitled The Ontario Metis Association: 
Northern Resource Development, a Metis Perspective." The following are excerpts from it on 
language use: 

ORAL TRADITIONS AND THEIR RELEVANCE: All decisions are 
reached following the development of a sufficient information base. In 
Euro*Canadian terms this generally means *the written word*. An 
examination of the material utilized by the Ministry of Natural 
Resources to develop its land use plans would attest to this reality.^ For 
all practical purposes these plans are developed entirely on a lengthy 
series of 'scientific reports*....The information base required to make 
such plans must be extended to include *oraI tradition*. It is our belief 
that the oral records of our people are as binding as are the archives and 
records kept by Buro*Canadians. (Section 3. p. I ) 

This section contrasts oral and literate cultures In terms of the validity 
and accuracy of information transmission by either method. Using 
biblical and classical references the (present) report suggests the oral 
forms are the more accurate and are distorted by translation into 
literate forms. Relating this to the oral information of Metis people, the 
report recommends the acceptance of oral information relating to 
aboriginal claims....The, final section of the report outlines more 
specifically the impact of orally transmitted information and the facility 
of video-tape as a tool for oral documentation. The report concludes 
with recommendations for applying this process to the decision making 
practices utilised in Ontario, specifically by the Ministry of Natural 
Resources. (Section 3, p. 2) 
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This i$ a matter of great urgency^ because not only will the younger 
generation of Indian and Metis be denied access to tneir own culture, 
religion and art, their land and tradivions» but the whole country will be 
the poorer. They can add a vital and dynamic dimension to the sense of 
Canadian identity^ when Canadians begin to realize that the history of 
this Continent did not commence with Cartier. Cabot and Columbus, 
but goes back farther than the history of the British Isles and France. 
(Section 3» p. 31) 

The Treaty Organizations 

The organizations representing status Indian people in the Treaty #3 and Treaty #9 
areas have not yet formulated explicit policies on Native language development. Treaty 
held a series of workshops beginning in February 1984 to formulate such a policy for its area. 
People from the Treaty #9 area are concerned that the impact of recent developments in 
education, particularly the Heritage Lang^uages Program and the new guidelines for high 
school programs (contained in the Ministry of Education document Ontario Schools: 
Intermediate and Senior Divisions) on the provision of Native language programs in schools 
be studied and acted upon. 

From the Treaty #3 area, Maria Seymour frequently is called upon to represent the 
views of Native people in that region on the subject of Native languages. She feels strongly 
that Native parents and others need to be better informed through some kind of education 
program about the problems and challenges involved in providing a successful Native 
language program in the schools. While she is certain that Native people in her area want 
Native language training for the children, she thinks that such programs would benefit 
greatly if adults learned more about what the programs entail (e.g. scheduling, teacher 
training, accreditation of teachers, curriculum development) and how they could become 
involved in supporting these activities. Native parents need to get more information in order 
to help them decide what role the Native language should play in their children's education 
since there are now competing pressures on children to choose which of the many subjects 
offered in school to study. For example. Native children might be in a position to choose 
between Native language or French classes. 

Mrs. Seymour is concerned that there is very little support within the school systems 
for Native language teachers in terms of their status as teachers, supervision, curriculum and 
materials development, professional development facilities, and so on. Often Native 
language programs are started before the necessary groundwork is laid. Teacher training and 
professional development should be held locally so that Native language teachers can easily 
take part in them to share their efforts and concerns. Native language teachers need 
consistent support from the local communities so that arguments can be made to the 
educational authorities for the establishment and continuation of Native lanlguage programs. 
Policy development on Native language by the treaty organizations could help formulate and 
mobilize efforts by bands and parents to support Native language teaching and development 

Summary 

From the statements reviewed above it appears that Native people warU their 
ancestral languages to be preserved and maintained. Some statements suggest that the 
vitality of Native languages considered an important component in the preservation of Native 
culture. Most recommendations for the development of Native languages proposed by Native 
groups focus on the teaching of Native languages in schools and include considerations of 
curriculum and materials development, teacher training and support, and linguistic and 
pedagog'cal research. There is some call for education through the medium of the Native 
languages as well as for Native language as a subject of instruction. Literacy in the 
respective Native language is mentioned as an objective as well as appropriate use of oral 
traditions. General linguistic research on Native languages and a program of Native 
language awareness in Native communities is advocated. ^ 
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Native Language Development Activities 

The objectives cited above give a perspective on the priorities of Native people and 
others concerning the present and future develdpment of Native languages in Ontario. 
Education is a pHme concern. It is evident* however, more through action than through 
formal statements, that Native language development is proceeding in a number of areas 
involving Native language use. The following are brief descriptions of these activities. 

The Churches 

The original creation of writing systems for Ontario Native languages was brought 
about almost entirely by Christian missionaries. In the early days of European settlement, 
the first formal schooling in European style was established in many Native communities by 
non-Native Christian missionaries, who taught Native people to read and write in their own 
languages in order that they could take part in Christian observances by reading whatever 
prayer boolcs, hymnals, and Bible passages that had been written |n those languages. Since 
that time many Christian groups have continued to support Native literacy and Native 
language participation in Christian services. In the latter they have used interpreters and 
have trained Native catechists, lay ministers, and ordained ministers. (See Hendry 1969, for 
example, for the Anglican Church*s policy on involving Native people i i the work of' the 
church.) Non-Native church workers also have a remarkable record, in comparison to other 
non-Native people of learning to speak the iyative languages. 

Some church groups that contracted with the federal government to provide education 
to Native-speaking people continued to use the Native language in schooling and to teach 
Native literacy until recently (Toohey 1982). There are, however, examples of Native 
language repression in Christian schools as well. Despite ck anges in Native language 
publication patterns and use of Native languages in schools ir recent years, the bulk of 
published material in the Native languages in Ontario has been :»ut out by Christian church 
organizations. Institutional use of the Native language. In communities in which the Native 
language is being supplanted by English, is normally in connection with church activities. 

The Longhouse Religion 

As mentioned above, the ceremonies of the longhouse religion, involving a number of 
facets of life in iroquoian communities such as funerals, individual ceremonies as well as the 
main religious celebrations, are still carr»«»d out entirely in the Iroquoian languages even 
whough many adherents are not fluent speakers. This fact is influential in the preservation of 
Iroquoian languages and in maintaining the regard in which these languages are held among 
Native people who do hot«peak the Iroquoian languages. 

On the Six Nations reserve, funding has recently been secured by the traditionally 
oriented sector of the community to teach the use of the high language used in longhouse 
^ceremonies. Tape recordings of speeches by fluent speakers are used. Classes are available to 
^-speakers and non-speakers of the languages. Some participants have expressed the need to 
devote all their time to learning to participate actively in these ceremonies lest they be lost . 
when the current speakers die. 

Commerce 

For people in Native speaking communities, shopping has long been accommodated by 
the fact that non-Native store managers have learned the local Native language, hired 
bilingual clerks, or both. Many local stores in Native-speaking communities are now run by 
Native people. Communication with commercial establishments outside of the local area 
must generally be in English. The local use of Native-speaking personnel in stores provides a 
not inconsiderable amount of employment in small communities. 
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Telephone Communications 

Now that satellites have facilitated the introduction of regular telephone service to 
many Native-speaking communities^ there is a need for Native monolinguals to deal with 
English"^ monolingual telephone operators. The Wa-Wa-Ta Communications Society has 
arranged to provide interpreters for Native^speaking callers who wish to make long distance 
calls and has ensured that telephone directories are available in syllables. 

Broadcasting 

Recent technological changes have brought radio and television broadcasting to many 
isolated Native communities in the past decade. The role of the Native languages in 
broadcasts to Native-speaking communities varies. Community-operated FM stations in 
isolated northern areas usually broadcast almost entirely in the Native language. Broadcasts 
from CSC stations to the Native-speaking areas have had a few Native language programs, 
for example, "Bannock and Tea" from Thunder Bay. Radio programming that reaches Native 
communities where the Native language is not much spoken anymore is entirely in an official 
language. However, one (roquoian community has received television and radio time to 
publicize the production of a Native language teaching grammar. Regular television 
programs in Ontario's Native languages is not available. (Appendix C contains two 
submissions to the Ontario Royal Commission on the Northern Environment regarding the 
present state of oroadcasting to Native-speaking communities and Native objectives for the 
future. 



Newspapers 

Wawatay NewSy published by the Wa-Wa-Ta Communications Society, reports on 
events in the Treaty #9 and #3 areas in English, and Cree, and Ojibwe. Not only does this 
newspaper have to contend with great distances and environmental and cultural diflTerences 
across its area of responsibility, but it is also confronted with the problem of language and 
dialect differences, a lack of standardization of Native writing conventions, and a lack of 
adequate syllabic typesetting and productions facilities such as letraset for headlines. The 
success of this newspaper testifies to both a need for such a publication and the staffs skill in 
overcoming the obstacles. In addition to Wawatay News^ a number of local newspapers 
published on or near Native communities carry occasional or regular columns in the local 
Native language. 

Native (^anguage Instructors* Program 

Native Language Teacher Training (NLTT) began as an experimental program in 
Fort Frances, Ontario, in 1973. Within the next two years it expanded and developed into 
what became DlAND's Ontario Regional Native as a second language training program for 
I roquoian and Algonquian second language teachers. In 1977 the first seven graduates 
received their NLTT certificatts from the Minister of DIAND. In 1 978, a second experimental 
program was undertaken in Thunder Bay to pilot the training program for teachers of Native 
language arts in Native-speaking communities (Mitchell 1983). 

In Iu8l, both programs <second language and language arts) m<»ved to Lakehead 
University to become diploma programs of the Faculty of Education, with the name chan}»ing 
to the present NLIP. The 'Institute', a program for graduates of NLH* and Nl/rf, has also 
become a part of university life at Lakehead University. Institute courses are now bt»ing 
offered by Lakehead's Faculty of Arts. 

NLIP, while now an established and well-regarded school, continues to grow in quality 
as each year the best suggestions of the student body and the faculty continue to shape the 
curriculum. Over the years NLIP has come to enjoy a reputation for quality in its training. 
Although designated and operated for Ontario's Native people, students from other parts of 
Canada and the United States have come for training. 
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Adult Language Classes 

Classes in Native language are ofiTered not only to schoolchildren but to interested 
adults as well Confederation College and Lakehead University, among other institutions, 
have offered courses for Native and non*Native*speaking adults to learn to speak and/or read 
and write Native languages. 

Court, Hospital, and Government Interpretation and Translation 

Most courts, hospitals, and agencies such as the Children*s Aid Society, in areas in 
which there is a significant Native>speaking clientele, employ Native language interpreters. 
There is considerable need for such services, particularly in hospitals (Mary Lou Fox, 
personnal communication). No regular training is available for these interpreters and 
virtually no resources such as dictionaries. Similarly, any translations are done by Native 
bilinguals who have little access to training or support ntaterials. A few workshops have been 
held for court translators, reserve constables, and Native court workers in Kenora. On the 
basis of the results of these workshops, Maria Seymour has developed a list of standardized 
translations which are available in written form and on tape from the Kenora District 
Attorney*s Office. 

A conference for Native language translators and interpreters was hosted by the 
Native Community Branch of the Ontario Ministry of Culture and Recreation in 1979. 
Following this conference, the Ministry contracted with the Wa-Wa-Ta Communications 
Society ai d the Ojibwe-Cree Cultural Centre for the development and standardization of 
terminology to support the woi k of Native translators and interpreters. Court and hospital 
interpretation and the translation of government documents for distribution in Native- 
speaking communities has created a need for the development or standardization of 
terminology in the Native languages. In these projects, workers collected English terms to be 
translated, consulted elders regarding potential Native terminology, and sought consensus 
among mature speakers on the standardized terms to be used. 

Typewriters 

In the early 1970s the Olivetti company met with Native syllabic specialists across the 
country to consult on the development of a syllabic typewriter. Despite initial design 
problems, a workable model was produced. DIAND developed a manual that typists can use 
to learn to touch type on these typewriters as well as a manual that a syllabic typing 
instructor can use to teach touch typing on the machines. These manuals also include 
comments on format and punctuation for syllabics (Canada. Indian and Northern Affairs 
1975, 1976). 

Native Language Awareness I 

From 1976 to 1978 the federal government provided funding for Walpole Island, a 
traditionally Algonquian.speaking community that has been mainly English speaking for at 
least a generation, to develop activities in the community to support Native language use. 
The funding was provided under a Local Initiatives Grant, a summer student employment 
program, and a Canada Works grant. The project developed Native language himks and 
materials for use by community members in learning their Native language and for ienching 
' young members of Jjhe community. It promoted the use of the Native language in community 
activities such as oake sales, valentine box socials, open house events, arts and crafts 
festivals, and pow-wows. Some material was developed with school use in mind, but the 
project focussed on activities in other facilities such as the day care centre and the drop>in 
centre for senior citizens (Lena White, personal communication). 
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Native Cultural Centres 

In this report, the author has not documented Native language development activities 
of the various Native cultural centres in the province, although these activities are diverse, 
numerous, and embedded in other activities of the centres. A number of them have been 
reported on above under other headings. It is important to note, however, that the cultural 
centres are the initiators and producers of many Native language development projects, from 
teaching Native languages classes for adults through supporting Native language awareness 
activities to developing books and support materials for school Native language classes. 

Research 

Indian Control and the Native Language Advisory Committee have advocated that 
research be conducted on the use and teaching of Native languages. The Northern Native 
Languages Project could be constidered research into the pedagogy of Native languages in 
northern areas of Ontario. Several year* ago DIAND sponsored a people use Ojibwe in daily 
life. DIAND support has been extended for linguistic research into Oneida at the University ' 
of Western Ontario. Research into Native languages in Ontario is hampered by the fact that 
there are virtually no academics on the faculties of Ontario universities who specialize in the 
study of practical problems of Native language use and development. 

Community Native Language Use 

Native languages are used as the medium for some or all social communication in most 
Native communities. Even in those areas in which the Native language is not much used 
anymore, meetings are often opened with a prayer in the Native language. Singing in the 
Native language is popular, and choirs have been established in several communities. For 
example, a children's choir from Manitoulin Island was invited to sing at the Canadian 
National Exhibition in 1981. Also, a Kenora choir is regularly invited to sing in the Native 
language at funerals. In these and many other undocumented ways, the Native languages 
continue to take their part in communication in Native communities. 

Summary 

The Native languages of Ontario are being used and developed in language functions 
outside of the school In established contexts, such as the churches and Native religious 
practices, newspapers, commerce, and the everyday social uses of language. Native languages 
continue to be used. In addition, new contexts are being exploited, such as the electronic 
broadcast media, translation of government documents, and telephones. 
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MLAC Ifotting 
3. 



March Id, 19dl 



(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(7 



M^tiv* L«nguftg« T«&nh«r Training - substitute and 

sxtra teachers 



• 4 - 

the Coomittee outIi:.ied the needs as follo^is; 

(2) Course outlines for all grades 

Printed materials for students* use (or teachers) 
Consultant for natiTe language program 
Better«»informed principals 

University research programs (dictionaries, graiwners, etc 



Ministry of Education involvement (certificates, 
eva lua tion, etc* ) 



(d) Songs and other resources in native language 

(9) Professional Development (workshops) 

(10) Video materials 

(11) Community support (immunity involvement) 

(12) Band Council or School Committee support* 

(13) Evaluation of teachers 

(14) Staff understanding 

(15) Evaluation of programs 

These were added on later; Newsletter 

Hipjti School credits 

The Committee split into three (3) groups; 

Group Algonkian Ist language 
Group - Algonkian 2nd language 
Group - Iroquois 



Task assignment was to list and priorize the needs 
outlined above* 



Here is the listing of each i?roupt 
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AIGOmcIAN » FIRST LANGUAGE 
1* Consultant 

2* Course Outlines 

3* Coimnuhity» Band Council and 
School Coimlttes support 

4* fiett6r*lnfonnad Principals 

5* Professional Development 

6* Teacher Training 

' Evaluation "of" Teachers 

d* Evaluation of Programs 

9* Staff understanding 

10* Printed Materials for 
students 

11* Ministry of Education 
involvement 

12» Songs and other resources 

13. Video Materials 

14* University Research 

15* DecisionHnakingt When and 
What grades - bilingualism 

V 
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IROQUOIS 




March 18* 19dl 
ALGONKIAN ^ SECOND LANQUAOE 


1. 


Band Council and School Comnitte 
support 


i 1* 


Community Support - involvement 


2* 


Conmunity Support - involv«nent 


2* 


Band Council, School Committee 
support 


3. 


Teacher Training 


3. 


Course Outlines ^ 


4. 


Professional Development 


4. 


Better-informed Principals 


5» 


Better-infomed Principals 


5. 


Printed Materials for students 


6. 


Printed Materials for Teachers 


6. 


Teacher Training 




Course Otttllnes^ 


7. 


Ministry of Education 
involvment 




University Research v' 




Evaluation of Programs 


9. 


Printed Materials for students 


9. 


Consultant 


10. 


Songs and other resources 


10. 


Evaluation of Teachers 


11» 


Video materials 


11. 


Professional Development 


12. 


Evaluation of Teachers 


12. 


Staff understanding 


13. 


Evaluation of Programs 


13. 


Songs and other resources 


14. 


Staff understanding 


14. 


University Research ' 


15. 


Consultant C 


15. 


Video Materials 


16. 


Ministry of Education 
involvement 
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Native Language Advisory Committee Program Proposal 
Submitted September 1982 

The Ontario Native Language Advisory Committee (N.L.A»C,) met In Toronto 
on August 30-3lst to discuss the future plans and future fuading for 
Native Language programs in Ontario. 

The Committee considered the present program funding as established 
for 1982-83. The funding is in four main areas: 1) Native Language 
Advisory Committee $5»000.00, 2) Native Language Development* $30,000.00» 
3) Native Language Teacher Training 23»000.00. 4) Personnel 32O»00O, 
(C 17 Band employed teachers, 3 DIAND employed Teachers, 1 Native Language 
Program Administrator) 

The committee recognized the need for long term planning and the need for 

the development of a strategy for obtaining the overall framework for 

Native Language program for the next five years. 

The committee recognized that the formulation of this plan will take 

time and much deliberation to ensure a sound program direction. 

It was decided to utilize the 1982-83 year for the development cf the 

long range iNative Language program objectives and for the refinement of 

the statement of purposes of N.L.A*C. 

The committee reviewed the Northern Native Languages Project report (1980). 
This report was found to adequately represent language programs through- 
out the region. The committee accepted the report in principle and agreed 
to use this as a working paper from which to develop the long range plans. 

Plan of Direction 1982-83 

I In the current year 1982-83 the N.L.A.C. recommends that funds be made 
available for the publication of the Algonkian Grade 3 and the Iroquoian 
Grade U Core curriculums. 
11 The committee discussed the need to invite resource people to facllltdte 
workshop/ brainstorming sessions to assist us in our planning deliberations. 
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It was recognized that wore than three reguUrily scheduled meetings 
win be necessary for the planning process over the 1982-83 year. 
The N.L.A.C. requests that additional monies be made available to hold 
one extra special meeting for the 1982-83 year. 

Plan of Direction 1983-84 

To ensure language program continuation and funding for the year 1983-84 
the conmittee has made the following recommendations for program elements. 
The N.L.A*C. recognizes that these are short term recommendations and 
that this plan of direction is intermediary to the overall long term 
proposal . 

The recommendations reflect the support and continuation of the presently 
existing program elements with an expansion to them. 
The recommendations are in four main areas: 



The development of the core language curriculums for the Algonkian and 
Iroquoian languages is recognized as valuable and as a continuing project. 
The cvmittee recommends that funds be made available for the research, 
development* field testing and art contracts for the Algonkian Grade 4 
and the Iroquoian Grade 2 curriculum. The final publication stages to 
occur in 1984-85. 

B Printing of Locally Developed School Materials 

Language teachers and Native Education organizations have developed teaching 
resources for use in their areas. Presently most of the materials exist 
in a dittoed and rough format. 



I) 
2) 
3) 
4) 



Material Development 
Program Planning 
Personnel 

Policy recommendations 1983-84 



A 



Material Development 
Core Curriculums 
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These materials need to be presented in a proper format to Increase 
the Integrity of the materials themselves. There Is a need to locally 
have enough materials for the lajtguage class (es) use and there is a 
need to share these materials with other language teachers/groups for 
the overall development of language education development. 
Presently while there is money to develop the materials to the print 
ready stage there are no funds available to take them to the utilization 
stage (printing), tn the past this committee recognized the need to 
support the local areas by printing their materials* The need for this 
"ype of support still exists. 

The N.L.A.C. recommends that monies be made available for the printing 
of locally developed materials. 

The CoBwIttee further recommends that the N.L.A.C. be the reviewing body 
to recomnend to the OIAND which materials are to be printed and distributed 
through this fund. 

PERSONNEL 

The Committee recommends that the OIAND cor'iinue its support to the Native 
Language Instructors Program (N.L.I. P.) as there is still a great need 
for more qualified language Instructors throughout the Region. 
The Committee recommends that the DIANO continue Its support to permit 
the hiring of Native language Instructors. 

The Committee recognizes the unfeasibillty of hiring language consultants 
at this time, but It recognizes the need for the continued Professional 
Development of the Native Language Instructors. 

The committee recommends that monies be made available for the 1983-84 
school year to allow Native Language teacliers to attend language conferences 
and /or Morkslu)ps to ensure their continued professional development. 
The monies should include, travel, room and board and supply teacher expenses 

PrXGRAM PLANNING 

The N.L.A.C. recognizes that its role is changing and expanding. Since 
the Coiwnlttees' inception.it has added duties and responsibilities to its 
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original statement of purposes. 

The NA.A.C. recognizes that It Is entering Into yet another stage. The 
Comnlttee recognizes that If more responsibilities are undertaken the 
quarterly meeting schedule will not be sufficient to keep abreast with 
the new functions. 

The N.L.A.C. recommends that there be an Increase In the monies allocated 
for meeting purposes to accommodate two extra meetings, (In total 5 meetings). 
The meetings will be used for the continued planning and forecasting the 
uf Native Language program needs and for the refinement of the purposes 
of this committee. 

POLICY 

Native Language Handbook 

As the Native Language Programs have continued to grow and develops It 
has been determined that a Native Language Handbook Is becoming essential 
to all educators Involved In f^tlve Language programs from teachers to 
principals to administrators and especially those planning new programs. 
The committee recommends that funds be made available for this development, 
printing and distribution of this handbook. 
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SUBMISSIONS TO THE ONTARIO ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON THE NORTHERN ENVIRONMENT 
MOOSONEE, ONTARIO 

FEBRUARY t/1978 

1. IVOR JONES, JAMES BAY EDUCATION CENTRE, MOOSONEE, ONTARIO 
(PAGES 3139*40) 

2. GARNET ANGECONEB. WA-WA-TA COMMUNICATIONS SOCIETY, 
SIOUX LOOKOUT.ONTARIO (PAGES 320341) 
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••As matters now stand, local news is 
slow to reach the native conununities of 
Kashechewan, Fort Albany and Attawapiskat 
because it must travel by word of mouth. 
Needless to say, the isolation of these com- 
munities is no help to such communication. 
Physical remoteness leads to a feeling of 
isolation in all walks of life. Improved 
broadcasting facilities would go a long way 
in promoting a free exchange of information 
and ideas and therefore an understanding of 
events as they occur. 

•*lt i» hoped that in the future C.II.M.O. 
will be housed in its own building with a broad- 
casting station in Moose Factory as well as the 
current one in Moosonee. Although this may seem 
insignificant to many, such a facility would 
avoid the problems encountered by the volunteer 
disc jockeys from Moose Factory at freezo-up and 
break-up times on the Moose River. As you can 
appreciate, our natural environment plays a 
major role in our lives in this aroa. 

**With regards to television, one station, 
C.F.C.L. T.V. , a C.B.C. affiliate from Timmins, is 
e.vailable in the Moosonee-Moose Factory area. 
Although having ju^ one or two television 
stations may not be uncommon in northern Ontario, 
the use of the Cree language in the James Bay 
Lowlands gives added emphasis to the argument in 
favour of establishing a community television 
station originating out of Moosonee. A community 
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* television station offering local proyranvmimj 
tailored to local needs and local culture 
would be invaluable. Meetings of the Moosonee 
Ooveloinnont Area Board And educational-instruc- 
tional programming could be off trod to both 
inform and educate the local people in not only 
H> English but also in Cree. 

'' TRANSPORTATION 

"One of the major areas of development 
which concerns the people of the Moosonee-Mocse 
Factory area is the development of transporta- 
tion. Studies have been conducted such as the 
Feasibility Study for a Moosonee Access Road 
conducted by the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications and released on August 18th, 
1975. The conclusion to construct a road north 
to Moosonee was not recommended at that time. 
Instead, the government initiated a review of 
the then-available information on potential 
resources to assist in the final section of an 
alignment for an access road. 

"Differences of opinion are expr»«.sscd 
daily by the citizens of Moosonee -Moose Factory 
as to the -advisability of const ru«^ ting a road- 
way to connect Moosonee with the rest of the 
Province. Many of the native Cree population 
are not enthusiastic about the bui Iding of the 
road. They feel that it would be the end of 
tranquility as it is known today in the fjow- 
lands. They feel it would be the end of their 
beautiful and precious wilderness. 
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heart but that is all 1 am going to say at this time. I 
<io not - what I speak may sound like a fairy tale or it mav 
bo a dream but the way things were as my grandfather spoke 
of are ~ people living today speak of# as I speak of here 
today is what I live, may not die. That's all. 

MR. LASKINt Thank you, Frederick. 

Our next presentation is going to be by 
Wa-Wa-Ta, who are just behind me here, and will be made by 
Garnet Angeconeb. You've always been behind us, Garnet^ now 
you're facing us. 
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GARNET ANGECONEB 

"Mr. Commissioner, we wish to present to 
present to you a brief on the importance of com- 
munications in the Treaty #9 region. A summary of 
progress made in providing communication services 
to date, and a set of g' ils and recommendations for 
the further development of communications in the 
Treaty #9 area. Wa-Wa-Ta believes that the 
development of communicat is is vital to the 
development of the Treaty #9 region. A reliable 
and accessible communication system can enable the 
people to share and discuss information they need 
to make decisions about matters which affect them. 
The communication system thus becomes a vital tool 
which enables native people to participate in their 
own development. 

" THE IMPORTANCE OF COMMUNICATION 

"We want to emphasize to you the importance 
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*of communication in our region. Our communities 
have no roads; we are dependent on the airplane 
beyond the range of our beats and ski-doos» Air- 
plane service is not cheap. It costs about the 
same to fly the 275 miles fro^i Sioux Lookout to 
Big Trout K^ake as i costs to fly from Toronto 
to Thunder Bay, a distance more than three times 
as fart so that we must charter planes 
to reach the smaller communities. Flying is 
dependent on weather # as you are sure to learn 
when you come to visit us. Even in clear weather 
our smaller communities without airstrips are 
isolated for several weeks during freeze up and 
break up. 

**There are also several problems with 
the mail services which make good telecommunica** 
tions all the more important. Not everything can 
be done by telephone. We have to resort to some 
unusual and expensive methods to get vital infor- 
mation into the communities. For example, to 
distribute copies of the Wawatay supplement on 
the hearings during freeze up we chartered planes 
to drop papers tied in green garbage bags into 
the communities. This may be the first Royal 
Commission that has literally bombarded people 
with information! Reliable communication in 
emergencies is vitally important, particularly 
in smaller communities without nurses or Ontario 
Provincial Police, and without a local airplane 
available. For this reason alone, we boliove 
that every community must have reliable telephone 
service. In a region where travel is so difficult 
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•*and expensive, communication is also an impor- 
tant organizing tool - to enable leaders to 
plan meetings, discuss priorities, and make 
decisions. 

"The use of cwiununication in these 
hearings is an example of its importance. The 
telephone has been used to plan, organize, and 
coordinate activities of all the participants* 
Both radio and newspapers are being used to 
inform the people in their own language about 
the hearings so that they will be able to 
follow the statements made so that they will 
20 be prepared to partittipate in the community 

hearings. We believe that communication is 
also important to the economic development of 
our area by our people. For example, the use 
of the portable two-'way radios has increased 
productivity from our fish camps by enabling 
the camps to call a plane to deliver a load 
of fresh fish to market before they spoil. 
Trappers are now using two-way radios to keep 
in touch with each other and their communities, 
to suitroon organizations serving the north, and 
to summon help in emergencies on the trapline. 

*Me use communication in many ways to 
administer our activities in the north: To 
coordinate and keep in touch with field workers, 
teachers, nurses, pilots, etc.? do business with 
commercial suppliers, banks, government agencies, 
etc. 
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In 1971, the Chiefs set the tone for 
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the conununication dovoloproent which has taken 
place in this decade* They cited conununi cat ions 
as their first priority* and stressed the need 
for reliable communication within the region to 
link families* friends and paren*:s» and to link 
the Chiefs and Councillors who had responsibility 
for planning and administering the development of 
their region. The Chiefs pointed out that with- 
out communication with each other, they were not 
able to plan and organise collectively* and were 
at a major disadvantage compared to the many 
government and commercial organizations that play 
a role in the region. The first step towards 
that goal was the northern pilot project spon- 
sored by the Department of Communications which 
provided two-way HF radios to six communities and 
start-up funding for the community radio station 
CFTL in Big Trout Lake. The HF radio network was 
expanded to 24 coifimunities with the assistance of 
DOC and the Indian Coinmunity Secretariat. Impor- 
tant a§.-thfi!_fif^ipm€nt itself, the process of this 
project which involved the Chiefs in all major 
decisions and which emphasized participation of 




thie communities in helping with installations, 
providing a building for the radios; and in tak- 
ing responsibility for the operation and mainten- 
ance of the equipment. The project used a com- 
munity development approach through field staff 
who worked closely with the conmunities and who 
provided training in equipment operation and 
maintenance, radio program production and manage- 
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'ment. 

"In 1973, the Wa-Wa-Ta native communi- 
cations was formed to take over management of 
the northern pilot project two-way radio system, 
to coordinate native communications activities 
in the region, and to keep the people in the 
remote coiwnunities informed about communication 
activities and policies that will affect them. 
Wa-Wa-Ta believes that a philosophy of partici- 
pation and community development is the key to 
the development of communications and all other 
services in the Treaty #9 area. In our own 
organization, we received direction from our 
Board of Directors who represent the people of 
the northern communities. We have tried to 
plan our^ programs to respond to their needs and 
to keep them informed of communication matters 
that will affect their. We are still trying to 
meet the go&l of better communication within 
the region. Our High Frequency radio system 
now serves 37 communities, and we have made 
radios available to people on the trapline and 
the hunting and fishing camps. These trail 
coiwnunication systems will still be needed even 
when the telephones are available in all the 
communities. We have provided assistance to 
communities interested in starting their own 
radio stations. Muskrat Dam is now on the air, 
and there are plans to assist more communities 
in setting up community radio. 

** Wa-Wa-Ta also publishes a monthly 
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" newspaper #. the WaWaTay Wews » in English and 
in Indian syllabics also providing translation 
services* However^ we are pleased that the 
communication needs of this area are now also 
being addressed by the common carriers and 
the C&C» Under the remote northern tele- 
communications projects Bell Canada with the 
financial assistance of the Ontario Ministry 
of Transportation and Communications is pro- 
viding reliable telephone service to 22 cotn- 
munities for the first time. Three James Bay 
coast communities will receive reliable 
service from Ontario Northland. 

« 

** Under the accelerated coverage plan, 
the CBC will provide raio and television 
service, to communities with a population of 
500 or more. In the Treaty #9 region, the 
communities o^ Big Trout Lake, Fort Hope, New 
Osnaburgh, Pikangikum, Sandy Lake, Attawapiskat, 
Port Albany and Kashechewan vfill receive 
service. The CBC has offered access ^o the 
local radio transmitters to communication 
societies in these communities. Sandy Lake is 
already on the air, and other communities are 
preparing for local access. The CBC through 
radio station CBQ in Thunder Bay is also 
sponsoring a weekly Cree language program 
which is already very popular with those who 
can receive it. 

•♦ WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 

•*Much progress has been made but much 
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^work remains to be done to meet the comiwuni- 
cation needs of the Treaty #9 people. To 
southerners, it may seem that we have done 
very well. Most of our people now have tele- 
phone service and the largest centres have 
cad service as well. But population figures 
are misleading. It is of no consolation to 
the residents of Summer Beaver to hear that 
Bell Canada is providing service to 22 com- 
munities when he is still relying on a two- 
wav radio. There are 7 permanent communities 
with no reliable telephone service planned. 

**Even having a telephone in a com- 
munity may be a mixed blessing - if there is 
only one telephone. The Chiefs of Sachigo 
and Muskrat Dam have pointed out that one pay 
phone is entirely inadequate because it will 
present hardship for the people to come from 
all over the village to make and receive 
calls, and it will not be easily accessible 
in emergencies, especially at night. The 
Chiefs have questioned the wisdom of invest- 
ing in a multi-million dollar communication 
program and then^ providing only one pay phone 
in that community. 

"There are other problems concerning 
the quality of our telecommunication services. 
Breakdowns in the local exchange service may 
not be repaired for weeks. People may get 
charged for calls they did not make on phones 
that did not work. It may take hours to get 
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"a circuit in or out of some communities. We 
have tried all day to get through to the one 
telephone in Lac Seul. These problems are 
not insurmountable. In a few minutes we will 
outline to you some ways we think they might 
be solved. But they do point out that there 
are still many issues to be resolved. 

"Concerning broadcasting, the needs 
are greater still. Radio has become a vital 
source of information to the people in our 
region. Many of them have used the radio to 
learn about this Commission and to discuss its 
importance to them. But access to radio in 
our area is still very liMted. Our communities 
are small: 25 of them do not qualify f or fCBC 
service. Other ways must be found to bring 
radio service to them. 

"Again, statistics may be misleading. 
Our largest communities will receive CBC service, 
and they represent about 20% of the remote popu- 
lation. But considering the frustrations of the 
people of Bearskin Lake, Wunnimmun Lake and King- 
fisher Lake who are to be served by the same 
microwave system that will bring radio and TV to 
Big Trout Lake, while they will receive no 
broadcasting service at all. 

•*We are making efforts to find ways of 
extending radio services by helping communities 
to start their own stations or to receive the 
signal fr©m another community, v;*-- had hoped 
that the new telecommunications system would 
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"help us to develop a regional radio network. 
But it appears that the technology is divid- 
ing us from each other as much as it is tying 
us together. cannot afford to link com- 
munities with satellite service such as 
Muskrat Dam to those with ter:restrial service 
such as Sandy Lake or Sioux Lookout. To do 
so we would have to lease a line all the way 
back to Allen Park near Toronto to get onto 
the satellite. Hot even the CBC can afford 
to do this, so Fort Hope which will receive 
CBC programming by satellite, will not get 
the programs from Thunder Bay, which provide 
much useful information about northwestern 
Ontario. 

-GOALS FOR COMMUNICATION DEVELOPMENT IN 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 

•*We propose the following goals for 
communication service in the Treaty #9 region: 

1. Reliable telephone service for all per- 
manent settlements? 

2. Local telephone vixchange service for all 
communities that request this service? 

3. Radio broadcast coverage of every com- 
munity with programming that reflects the 
cultural needs of the rc.gion, e.g. includ- 
ing programming in native languages and 
programming relevant to native people in 
the region? 

4. Participation by the norther communities 
in all decisions on communication services 
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